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(IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MusEuU™), ES 
Will be glad to forward his NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which have obtained the Prize Medals of S 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, Pd 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by 2 

HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

The Datty TELEGRAPH, Aug. 23, 1878, says:—‘Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and @ 

with prize medal teeth is incomparable.’ 
Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the recent ¢ in Dental Surgery are in daily use. to 

THE GUINEA CABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS for cleansing and preserving the Teeth and 
Gums, in cut-glass stoppered bottles and handsome gilt-mounted Leather Toilet Case, with lock and key. Forwarded 
direct on receipt of Post Office Order, or may be ordered through any Chemist or Perfumer. Wholesale, BAKCLAY AND Bq 
Sons, Farringdon Street, Londo - 


HEALTH! HEALTH! 


A 48-PAGE PAMPHLET ON 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM 


GRATIS, on application to 


JOHN HUGH MARTIN, 


272, REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON, wW. 
79, Portland Road, Notting Hill. 
_ DEAR MR. MarTIN,—I have recommended your Lung Invigorator (same as 7 wear) to the bearer—a very old 
friend. I feel certain it will do him good. 








Yours truly, W. TRAYTE. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


g TNE OREM" AND RHEUMATISM. °°” =| DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 





to HOLLINGS & BROCK, 22, Paternoster Row, London. 





URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet re- Price rs. 14d., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Roxes in one) 2s. od., 
2 quired during their use, and are certain to prevent by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
the disease attacking any vital part. é P . 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. oe ca tesa meant {ser ee dima 
’ v +7 . 
z FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. BP Fae nt Liver, Stomach, Head, _ Kidneys, free the 
~ . emt a ° Skin o! itches, and purify the Blood They never give cold, 
a HIS excellent Family Medicine 1s the most effective MAY BE TAKEN AT ALL TIMES BY EITHER SEX, and regulate the 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, Bowels with comfort and safety. ‘ EsPECIALLY VALUABLE AT THE 
@ loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms and all CHANGES OF LIFE IN YOUTH OR MIDDLE AGE.” 
& disorders of the stomach and bowels. Made only by W. F. SMITH, M.P.S, 280, Walworth Road, 
Fa For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing London, Proprietor of 
the distressing headache so ve revalent, d ssi 
s pares, Ceprenien at FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, & CHILBLAIN PLAISTFR. 
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Ss spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, : 
imples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy Which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 
loom to the complexion. Post-free for 15 Stamps, 
‘4 All Chemists, at 1s. 131 and 2s. 9d. per box. BRANCH DEPOT, 281, BRIXTON ROAD. 
. “FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 
S) — - 
fae ° e . 
: KEATING'S CLARKES 
a 
B COUCH WORLD FAMED 
_ ease | Pe 
SDs ee enn THE GREAT SIGOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER © 
« | COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS | Is warranted “ —— ee — all ye —_ aneet B 
5 . 3 all kinds, 
S|] Strongly’ recommended by the mos Sn eee cree re fa ws Bees 
eminent Doctors. THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
. 6d. each, cases t tity, 11s. each, 
TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9. ee arg eareuer siento greene enti the Proprietor; 
_— The Lincoln & Midland Counties Company, 
y. 
(Late F. J. Clarke), LINCOLN. 





















OF CONQUEST IS LOST WITHOUT 
THE ART OF EATING. 
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‘“*Yes; when I suffer from a brain 
o’erwrought— 
Excited, feverish, worn from N 
laboured thought— | : 
Harassed by anxious care or |\ 
sudden grief, \ 
I run to ‘Eno’ and obtain NS | 
relief. : 





















A Barrister-at-Law, whose 
\\ years now number above |< NY Nis a 
We LS fourscore. |S Eee TRY EX 


N THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S FRUIT SALT IS AN IMPERATIVE HYGIENIC 
NEED, or Necessary Adjunct ; it keeps the blood pure, prevents fevers and acute inflammatory diseases, and re- 
moves the injurious effects arising from stimulants and narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee. By 
natural means it thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned 
blood and over cerebral activity, nervousness, irritability, worry, &c. 
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K 
i., ALPITATION OF THE HEART, caused by Liver Derangement and Indigestion, frequentiy called (or mis- 
taken for) HEART DISEASE:—* On the 14th of April I purchased a bottle of your FRUIT SALT, not feeling 
or very well at the time, and it had an effect that I never anticipated when I bought it. I had suffered more or less since 
the year 1841 from Palpitation of the Heart, but very badly during the last few years. The least thing would produce 
: it during the day, and at night my sleep was very much disturbed. Strange to say, after the first dose of FRUIT SALT 
=f Palpitations suddenly ceased, and have not since returned. Out of gratitude for the benefit which I have received, I 


have recommended it to all my friends both in London and Yarmouth ; at the same time, I feel it a duty to state the 
above facts of which you can make whatever use you please.—I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, TRUTH.” 


OW TO PREVENT THREE GREAT SCOURGES OF LIFE—CONSUMPTION, BLOOD 
POISONS, AND EPIDEMICS—by pleasant, simple, and natural means. In an able paper 
published in the pages of the British Medical Fournal, Dr. W. R. Ross states that liver derangement almost invariably 
preceeds consumption. By using the FRUIT SALT the blood is kept pure (by natural means), aud the deposit of 
isonous matter in the lungs prevented. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is particularly valuable. No traveller should leave 
ome without a supply, for by its means the most dangerous forms of fever, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, 
very often causing apoplexy, heart disease, and sudden death, &c., are prevented and cured. ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
is one of Nature’s own products. It contains all the valuable saline constituents of Ripe Fruit, in a portable, agreeable, 
and simple form, and is in every respect as harmless as the juices of fruits from which it is obtained. In Pimples and 
Blotches on the Face, Sallowness of the Skin, and Depression of Spirits, Bilious Headaches, Wind or Flatulence, Con- 
stipation, Heartburn, &c., it is most useful, for not the least of its recommendations is its resemblance to fruit in the 
natural way in which it relieves the system of effete and poisonous matter (the groundwork of Fevers and other dangerous 
diseases), which, if retained, poisons the blood, and its advantage over fruit is that it can be always at hand when re- 
quired. Its preparation has been truly styled one of the triumphs of modern chemistry. In hot or foreign climate$ it 
is invaluable. 


UCCESS IN LIFE.— A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. A score of 
abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, em- 
ployed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—Adams. 
Directions in Sixteen Languages, how to prevent Disease. 
AUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.”. Without you Zaze 
been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
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PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, §.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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USEFUL MANUALS FOR ALL. 





The Housewife’s Friend and Family Help, post 
free, One Shilling. 

Children’s Ailments, and how to treat them, post 
free, One Shilling. 

The Royal Road to Learn French, post free, One 
Shilling. 

The infallible Ready Reckoner, post free, One 
Shilling. 

The Family Pudding Book, post free, One Shilling. 





The Guide to Double Entry Book-keeping, post 
free, Sixpence. 

The Servant’s Companion, post free, Sixpence. 

The New Family Receipt Book, post free, Sixpence. 

The Domestic Gardener's Assistant, post free, 
Sixpence. 





Modern Guide to Cookery and Carving, post 
free, Sixpence. 

The complete Cattle Keeper, post free, Sixpence. 

Confectionery, whole Art of, post free, Sixpence. 





Instructions for the Pianoforte, post free, One 
Shilling. 
Instructor for Ballad Singing, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for the Violin, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for the Flute, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for Harmonium, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for the Cornet, post free, Sixpence. 
Self-tutor for Concertina, post free, Sixpence. 
Self-tutor for Banjo, post free, Sixpence. 


Can be sent Post free, by forwarding stamps for the amount named, to 


SMART & ALLEN, London House Yard, Paternoster Row, London. 





Price One Penny. Post Free, 14d. 


“* SQ OOl AND FOME,’’ 


A NEW GUIDE for Teachers and Parents in SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING. 


Any School or Family can adopt the System with this Penny Magazine, which contains four grades of Standard Catechisms, and four grades 
of Gospel Naratives for children from four years old and upwards; which, with “Bible Voices,” enables the parent to test the child’s 


progress at home. 


Address—MANAGER, SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING MISSION, 67, Paternoster Row, E.C, 





NOW READY. 
The New Volume, cloth boards, 240 pp., Is. 6d. 


“BIBLE LIGHT,” forTruth Seekers. 


The Proprietor will present to every Purchaser a copy of a new 
splendidly coloured and pan oe interesting Gospel Diagram (size 
chont 14 by 17 inches) we ea of Love and Grace,” by 


London: HAUGHTON & CO., 10, Paternoster Row. 





Circulation ever increasing. 
16th Edition. Just Out, post free, rs. 


HOW TO INVEST. 


No one should invest either large or small sums without first reading 
this work. ‘‘ More valuable than ever.”—Vide Public Press. 


Published by E. J. BARTLETT, F.R.G.S., 30, Great 
St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 





THE DEPOSITORY, 
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No other Address. 


OPPOSITE THE “ELEPHANT & CASTLE,” LONDON, S.E. 


CHAS. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


OUTHWARK. 
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Furniture, &c., Warehoused. Removals by Road, Rail or Sea. 
TERMS: MODERATE & POST FREE. 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY, WELL ILLUSTRATED, 


GOLDEN HOURS!! 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR ALL. 


Wholesome Fiction, Instructive Fact, Pleasant Narrative, Attractive Sketches, 
and the Healthiest Moral Influence. 


This highly popular Magazine having passed out of the hands which have so long and successfully directed its fortunes, 
will in future be Edited by the 


REV. J.  TACKSON WRAY, 


Author of “ Nestleton Magna,” “‘ Matthew Mellowdew,” “ Paul Meggitt’s Delusion,” &c., &c., &c. 
Among the STORE OF Goop THINGs provided for the Volume of 


GOLDEN BOURS for 1662 


are the following :— 


Isaac Newbold’s Legacy; or, The | Bible Studies. By Cvericus: including 








HERMIT OF BRAMLEY DALE. A Serial Story. Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Scripture 
By the Epiror. Exposition, &e., &c. 


Golden Hours with “The Book.” By 


Aline Vine; or, Unravelled too Late. : / 
PATROBUS and PETHUEL. Practical papers, brief 


A Serial Story. By the Author of “ The White Cross 


and Dove of Pearls,” “Selina’s Story,” “Laura bright, and pointed, on Scripture Texts. 
Linwood,” &c., &c., &c. | Golden Hours with the Poets. By 
‘ ; P - R. STANESBY-WILLIAMS. In these articles the 
Felicite: a Story for Girls. By Miss secondary stars of the Poetic Firmament will be 
MARY E. SHIPLEY, author of ‘Gabrielle Vaughan, passed in review. ‘“ James Beattie and the Minstrel ” 
Janetta,” &c., &c. | will commence the Series. 
The Lost Heir. By Beatrice Barty, Proverbial Philosophy of all Lands; 
whose “ Little Tija,” ‘‘ Effie and her Angels,” were or, CRYSTALLIZED WISDOM AND WIT. 
and are so popular with young readers. | Facts and Fable. By sop ReEpivivus 
Fireside Stories. Complete ineach Number. | “For wit and humour wisely handled and prudently 
Among these are “ Waterlogged,’”’ a nautical story. | mingled with soundest moral teaching, Esop Redi- 
By the Author of “Weatherbound,” “A Strong | vivus can scarcely be surpassed. 


Temptation,” “’Twixt Lifeand Death,” “ A Draper's 
Daughter,” &c., &c., &c. 


A Peep into Poland. By Mrs. Barry, 


Author of ‘Moravian Life in the Black Forest,” 


Gatherings. By Henry Sourucarr, Com: 
piler of “ Many thoughts of Many Minds;” “ Noble 
Thoughts in Noble Language,” “ What Men have 
said about Women,” &c., &c. 


“ Matzchen and his Mistress,” &c., &c. Stories for the Young Folks. By the 
. | Epiror. No. L, “Quicksilver Sam.” 
My Summer Holiday,and whatIsaw | ; Q ; ; 
INIT. By the Rev. J. P. Hosson, M.A., Author of Golden Hours will also contain brief and 
“Scripture Echoes,” “From Death unto Life,” &c. spirited articles on Current Topics of Interest, Highs 
¢ toned Poetry, Notes on New Books, &c., &c., &c, 
Notable Hymns and their Authors. | It is intended that GOLDEN HOURS shall answer 
By Rev. RoBERT SHINDLER. Mr. Shindler is an thoroughly to its name—shall be, in fact, “ worth its 
indefatigable and sympathetic student of hymnology. | weight in gold.” 


Neither pains nor cost will be spared to keep up the character of this favourite Magazine to the high mark of excellence 
to which it attained in its palmiest and most prosperous days ; and, if possible, it will be lifted even higher still. 





LONDON : PusBLIisHED By PASSMORE & ALABASTER, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
W. POOLE, 12A, PATERNOSTER Row. 





Now Ready. Price Fourpence. 


SERVICE OF SONG. THE WALDENSIAN EXILES. 


COMPILED BY 


JOHN BURNHAM, and the REV. MONTAGUE MATHER, 


(Metropolitan Tabernacle Evangelist), . 


THE MUSICAL SELECTIONS. 





Giorious IMMANUEL. THe Sunny SHORE. Tue LorD WILL PROVIDE. 

THE Brsie Sonc. UNFURL THE BANNER. Tue Vaupois’ Hymn, 

STAND ON THE ROCK. Vicrory! Victory! Lo! Gop Is HERE. 

THEY THAT TRUST IN THE LORD. I WILL PRAISE THE NAME OF Gop. Now Let THE GATES OF ZION RING. 
Our Licut AFFLICTION. SWEETLY COME THOSE STRAINS. 


Comparatively little is known by our young people of the fearful struggles of early Christians ; and the terrible price 
at which the religious liberties we now enjoy were purchased in bygone days. This brief sketch is but ome out of, many 
such struggles on record ; and we would strongly recommend our young friends (especially Christians) to acquaint them~ 
selves with such history. If this narrative of the suffering and heroism of the Waldenses should lead tosuch a course of 
study, we shall feel amply rewarded for our trouble and expense in issuing this Service. J. BURNHAM.& M. MATHER. 


PASSMORE & ALABASTER, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
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Effervescing ard Tasteless. 
Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and Refreshing Beverages 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, In 


stion, Constipation, Lassitude, Heartburn, and 


Feverish oy and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, 


Prickly Heat, S: 

Dr. MORGAN: ott furnishes the blood with its 
lost saline constituents.” 

Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as a specific in my 


experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, 
NO other medicine being required.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants from.the Port of London) writes :—“I have 


“pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 


great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
Dyspepsia.” 

Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—‘*‘I used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name and Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s, 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING oe 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLGOX AND GIBBS 


‘*ATTVOMATWIC ’”’ 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


“THE VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE.” 

Beyond all Comparison the HANDIEST Household Sewing Machine. Quiet, Elegant, and Useful—it 
does the BEST WORK, and does it MORE EASILY than any;other Machine—Hand or Treadle or both. 
SENT, CARRIAGE PAID, FOR A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL. LIST FREE. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
CHIEF OFFICE FOR EUROPE—150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. LONDON 
WEST END BRANCH—135, REGENT STREET, W. ; 

MANCHESTER—10, Cross Street (Royal Exchange). GLiascow—115, Hope Street (corner of Bothwell Street). BriGHTON—32, New Road 
(facing North Street), CanTERBURY—15, Mercery Lane. NotrrinGHAM—19, Market Street. 


CERTIFIED AGENT IN EVERY TOWN. 


HELP ON WASHING-DAY! 


NO RUBBING! NO BOILING! 
GOLDEN HOURS OF LEISURE AND EASE MAY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, AND MANGLER 


Price £5 5s. (for Cash £4 15s.), or the Villa Washer alone, £2 15s., (for Cash £2 10s.) 


Which is the ONLY Washing Machine in the World which does the 
Fortnight’s Family Wash in Four Hours, without Rubbing or Boiling. It 
saves Five Hours of Copper Firing every Washing-Day. 














Mr. Lambert Gore, 13, Anton Street, West Hackney, writes :—“‘Our girl of 14 does the entire 

wothing J for nine persons with perfect ease in four hours with your Household Treasure, the Villa 
asher, 

A South London Clergyman’s wife writes :—‘‘I have saved at least ten shillings a fortnight since 
I have had your Villa Washer and Mangler, and never again will I send linen out. The save to my 
mending, too, has been astonishing.” 

“Mr. Gem, of 19, Pershore Road, B’ham, has much pleasure in writing to express his entire 
satisfaction with your Villa Washer. It isa great relief, and raises the hitherto fearsome drudgery of 
a Wash into a Pastime. I shall certainly advise my friends to follow your plan.” 


Carriage Paid. Free Trial. Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount. 





Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, and Pamphlet on Washing, post free, from 
HARPER TWELVETREES, 
LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 


80, Finsbury Pavement, ns E.C. 


WORKS: BURDETT ROAD, BOW, 








Special Clearance Sale this Month. Soiled Machines ofall kinds in great variety. Sale Catalogues post-free. 
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See page 148. 

















** We found her in a small parlour, handsomely furnished. 
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Auine Wine; on, UNRAVELLED Too [ate. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE Cross AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ‘‘*SELINA’s STORY,” 
* Laura LInwoopD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE PATH OF DUTY MADE 
QUITE PLAIN, 


\/T only needed for me to broach 
4/ my own plans to discover those 
which my astute kinsman had 
been. chewing the cud of reflec- 
tion upon during the cautious 
silence it had pleased him to maintain. Yet 
he entreated me not to be too anxious to 
leaye the.shelter of his home. 

“ Bide a wee, lassie,” he said fondly, “ for 
there’s ither steps i’ life than matrimony that 
taken in haste may be repented of at leisure.” 

He soon exploded the “ stationery” scheme, 
and ventilated his conviction of the limitations 
of my caste and capabilities by telling me 
that teaching was the only employment 
eligible for me. 

“Tt is of all the most ineligible,” I said, “I 
am too young to keep a school, and, as a 
governess, how can I maintain Harry and 
Aline?” 

“‘You-will do more than I exact of you if 
you maintain yourself, but in any case Harry 
shall be my care, Emily. You must leave him 
with me.” 

“You .are very_kind, uncle,” I said, “and 
yet you destroy the little castle I have built 
in the air, and am determined to bring to 
earth. That is a sweet little home, held 
together by hard work, and by self-denial kept 
free of any sordid anxiety, where we may all 
live together until the children are grown up.” 

He assured me that I would best consult 
Harry’s interests by leaving him to share the 
superior opportunities or the educational pot- 
luck of his own boys, My aunt would bea 
mother to him, and in course of time a place 
for him would open naturally. I must see 
where the balance of advantage to my little 
brother lay, but if I did not he must judge 
for me, and insist on providing for him 
himself. 

Then for Aline and me. The legacy, he 
assured me, must remain untouched until I 
was twenty-one, in the meantime it would be 
accumulating interest, There was a little 
money in addition, the product of that 
sorrowful thing to surviving children—a sale. 





Could.I not seek a situation in some school| me in the wilderness. 
VOL. XV. ‘e 





as junior teacher, where either with or without 
a few pounds of salary, I might be privileged 
to place Aline as pupil? 

The idea seemed a happy one. I embraced 
it cordially, and began, with right good will, 
my endeavours to put it into execution. It 
was long before my applications.were favoured 
with replies, then most of these were very 
unsatisfactory. I was almost in despair. 
Suddenly it occurred to me to state my 
difficulty to the Bishop of Carlisle, who had 
desired me in any time of perplexity to write 
to him. I knew I might count upon his 
interest. I did so, and his lordship, in reply, 
told me that he fully approved of my plans, 
and hoped he might be able to forward them. 
I began to feel more sanguine: scarcely a 
fortnight had elapsed ere 1 received a letter 
from a lady in London, It was written from 
Bellevue House, Deer Orchard, Islington. 
The signature was Alice Hillworth, 

This epistle was extremely straightforward 
in tone. Much was condensed in very few 
words. The writer, it appeared, was principal 
of an establishment containing upwards of 
thirty young ladies, besides a large number of 
day-scholars, all provided for by an.efficient 
staff of teachers and masters. As she had a 
vacancy for a governess to the junior pupils, 
her friend and patron the Bishop of Carlisle 
had written to her on my behalf. His lord- 
ship had made her aware of the distressing 
trial through which I had lately passed. She 
alluded to it delicately and kindly, expressing 
a deep and affectionate interest in one whom 
sorrow had so severely chastened. She stated 





that, though Aline was under the age at which 
she admitted pupils, she would, under ,the 
circumstances, gladly make an exception in 
her favour, The child should share in all 
the privileges of her establishment, and in 
further remuneration for my services, I should 
begin with a salary of £20. The tone of the 
letter was so delicate and kind, the remune- 
ration, all things considered, so liberal, that I 
wept tears of joy. My uncle and aunt 


readily sanctioned my acceptance of the 

situation, only expressing a kind regret that I 

was to leave them so, soon; and, now.] felt 

that God was indeed opening a way for 

My greatest. trouble, 
12 
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and I was afraid of letting it be seen lest my 
uncle should think me ungrateful, was that 
Harry must be left behind. Poor little 
Harry ! 

According to my old custom, I knelt beside 
him as he lay in sleep, ere I sought my own 
pillow the night before I left Brambledown. 
My heart was torn. I could not realize the 
causes I had for thankfulness, even on’ his 
account. But, like a swell of heavenly music, 
the first article of the Christian’s faith came to 
my remembrance, “I believe in God the 


Father Almighty.” Yes; Harry’s Father and 

mine. And Almighty! Be hushed, doubting 

heart. The hidden future must be safe with 

Him. His arms are our abiding home. 

CHAPTER IX.—THE GOING OUT AND THE 
COMING IN, 

66 


H dear! no papa, no mamma, and 

now no Emily; and Aline going 
too,” was Harry’s plaintive protest against the 
separation. All three of us again mingling 
tears ! Notwithstanding the “good word” that 
“made glad” the night before, my spirit was 
once more stooping beneath the heart’s heavi- 
ness ; yet, humanly speaking, I had much to 
console me. Not only would aunt Bertha 
gather with her own brood the little one 
beneath the quiet wing of her maternal care, 
but Philip would be good to him, and Allen 
would teach him the same lessons that he 
had taught to Philip. Philip, rueful as he 
looked, made many promises of kindness to 
Harry, and diligence in keeping up the 
Sunday-school class. 

The Scotch, as is well known, are not 
demonstrative; but when the good-bye 
moment arrived, pocket-handkerchiefs were, 
from parlour above to kitchen below, very 
much in requisition. Everyone wished me 
well. Only old Allen spoke words of counsel, 
and he spoke them with all the freedom and 
respect of an old retainer, and with all the 
dignity of a patriarch. Emily Mordaunt was 
much more in his eyes than a little inexpe- 
rienced teacher leaving for her first situation. 
What she was she herself realized but too 
well. There was the last convulsive grasp of 
Harry, the last sight of him as he flung 
himself disconsolately upon the ground and 
was lovingly uplifted by Philip, and by-and-by 
there was the last glimpse of handkerchiefs 
waving in the wind. I and Aline were alone. 


It was a beautiful evening. The moon 
rose above the waters in unclouded serenity. 





The slight breeze was refreshing, and as I sat 
with her quiet on my lap, a hush came over 
my spirit, and I too grew very quiet. Even 
on the journey to Leith I had cherished 
bright anticipations of the “going out ;” 
but how different was the reality to the antici- 
pation. Not to the father’s house; not to 
the mountain haunts. No: all was changed; 
even myself from a timid, shrinking child, to 
a woman seeking for herself and others a 
home by entering through the gates of 
labour. 

Yet, “ I believe in God the Father Almighty.” 
Who can tell the sweetness of being cast in 
entire dependence upon Him—of reposing 2 
childlike trust in Him? We don’t know all 
the sweetness of it while an earthly father is 
so dear, so good; he seems to stand to us 
almost in the place of God; for it is to him 
we immediately look for things temporal, 
too often, alas! without being thankful. 

Some minstrels in the steerage began to 
play. Aline lifted herself up, animated as 
ever, and, holding my hand, she was soon 
dancing to the rhythmic measure. This drew 
the attention of others to us, and, attracted 
by the lovely child, they would have made 
friendly overtures to me, but they saw that I 
was not accessible ; whereupon, conjecturing 
most likely from my manner and my deep 
mourning dress that I had been but recently 
bereaved, they withdrew, and for the rest of 
the voyage but little notice was taken of us. 

It was a glorious morning when we sailed 
between the coasts of Essex and Kent. How 
beautiful was the scenery through which we 
passed ! What a contrast to the bleak scenery 
of the north! After Keswick and Scotland 
the country appeared flat to me, and the elm 
trees, so peculiar to the south, gave it a Dutch 
aspect. 

“Look out for Sheerness,” said a gentle- 
man close to my elbow, as that fine naval 
station loomed in the distance. I lifted 
Aline up to see the wonderful war ships that 
laid off the pier. 

Having always had avery exaggerated idea 
of the size of a man-of-war, their dimensions 
did not astonish me. Many of these, I was 
informed, were stationary vessels. The 
gentleman who had before spoken volunteered 
some information about the Sheerness garri- 
son and dockyard. We next passed Gravesend, 
and soon after, sailing between large docks 
and a perfect forest of mast-heads, we. were 
told that here was Woolwich. At Greenwich 
we stopped for a short time, while some of 
the passengers landed. We sailed on. To 
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the right was the Tower of London, so rich, 
so black with historical associations. In the 
distance loomed the dome of grand St. 
Paul’s, Passing the Custom House, and 
under London Bridge, we stopped at the 
wharf, and the great wilderness of bricks and 
mortar was fairly entered on. 

Like the sentiments of human life was the 
bustle of landing. It was a relief to get it 
over, and to be driven, bag and baggage, 
safely to an hotel near St. Paul’s. After 
luncheon we walked round St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and then went to the Cathedral. What 
an overwhelming feeling of awe stole over 
me as I entered it! 

How inadequate were my mental powers 
to comprehend the vast resources of the 
master mind of its great architect! The 
sculptured monuments riveted my attention, 
and the disposition to hero worship had 
for the time full play. I know not either 
where we are more prone to the deifica- 
tion of the human intellect than in a vast 
cathedral. 

Its spaciousness, its massiveness, its fine 
perspectives appeal to our consciousness in a 
way that exalts and yet humbles into the dust; 
but the unity, the harmony, the glorious 
imaginations that have been laid under 
tribute to enrich it! The scientific know- 
ledge required for the exact adjustment 
of each part to the perfection of the whole! 
Are these to be found in beings of a mental 
stature in any way approximate to ours, who 
only admire ? 

And let thought revert also to the slow, 
patient toil necessary to the realization of the 
bright design. What a Briareus this same 
lowly-hearted, strong-limbed giant of Labour 
must be! What sweat of brow has gone to 
mix the mortar that binds these stones, and 
in mixing has transfigured a curse into a 
blessing. What an honour it is to the low- 
liest, most ignorant, to have laid in with so 
many stones, so many little fragments of his 
life. so many of its minutes and its hours ; 
so much of its muscle and its sinew. 

These reflections, as may be supposed, took 
me not only out of myself, but bore me above 
myself. The Cathedral to me was symbolic 
of the scheme of the universe; and I, only one 
of the humblest who contributed to the 
building up; and when the deep-toned bell 
struck out the hour of noon, its stroke affected 
me with a shiver; for it fell with such a 
wailing sound as if it were to Eternity Time 
spoke rather than to man. 

We remained in the Cathedral for the 





afternoon service, so that we heard the 
anthem— 


** And the majestic organ rolled 
Contrition from its mouths of gold.” 


It was the grandest musical festival I had 
ever been regaled upon. Strains of religious 
harmony were loosened upon the ear, for 
which it must yearn evermore, and the little 
child beside me, quite forgetful of all but the 
great sea of sound which rolled above and 
round her, folded her little hands and rested 
her head on my bosom, emotion — having 
wiped out every particle of colour from her 
sweet face. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening when 
we presented ourselves at Bellevue. It was 
a large, well-appointed house in a retired 
situation, and the grounds round it were 
planted with trees, among which were many 
evergreens, calculated to give the place a 
cheerful appearance in winter. The vene- 
tian blinds were lowered, and there was 
nothing to draw attention to the young life 
within. It looked the very abode of order 
and tranquillity. As soon as we were admitted 





into the hall a lady made her appearance. I 
looked up, expecting to see the principal, but 
after one quick, unsettled glance I instinc- 
tively hoped that she was not. 

A smile, which resembled in all but its 
lack of beauty a play of light on a snow- 
wreath, rested on her lips. There was no 
welcome in it; no warmth. It was the 
smile, doubtless, with which as a necessary 
piece of school etiquette she had greeted 
scores of young people on their first appear- 
ance at Bellevue. As it vanished the corru- 
gated brow and pursed-up lips revealed an 
alarming amount of restless energy and head- 
strong determination. There was nothing 








in the eyes either to betray the existence of 
feminine softness or warmth. The face was 
the “who runs may read” index of an ada- 
mantine soul. 

“Miss Mordaunt, the young lady we were 
expecting,” she said, extending her hand with 
an air of condescension worthy of some con- 
tinental queen to a dependent. 

I returned the pressure, if such it might be 
called. . 
“T presume you are Miss Hillworth?” I 
said, below my breath. 

I was relieved to find that she was Miss 
Hillworth’s head teacher; yet fully appre- 
ciating her patronizing manner, I feared 
immediate contact with her even in that 
capacity. 
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It appeared to me that the principal’s dele- 
gated authority might be very ostentatiously 
exercised by her subordinate over the young 
teacher, and I was shy, and had neither 
learned in the sweet life of my sheltered 
home, nor in Scotland, to defend: myself from 
human antagonisms. A sort of aversion (for 


‘to be honest I must call it so) to my Cousin 


Archibald—child as he was—was the nearest 
approach I had yet made to that kind of 
experience, and now I was afraid, as the 
pigeon is said to be at the sight of the hawk’s 
feather, for it is certain «that more highly 
endowed creatures than birds may have 
instinct to discern their natural enemy. 

I recognised mine in a lady whom I:may 
at once introduce as Miss Piper, though I do 
not do her full justice in‘so introducing her, 
for it is a pity'to lose the «musical alliteration 
of her full name, since she subscribed herself 
as Paulina Piper. 

She took me ‘to my dormitory, ‘and te- 
marked when we reached it, that I would not 
feel lonely. 

It appeared not. It was a large room, 
with four small white draped beds in it, so 
that it looked not unlike the ward of a 
hospital. 

Being left for a few minutes, I had leisure 
for a few tears, which did not prevent me 
from making myself and Aline ready to be 
ushered into Miss Hillworth’s more benign 
presence. 

We found her in a small parlour, hand- 
somely furnished and well tenanted with 
books. 

She bestowed on me a more motherly 
greeting than she was wont to favour young 
ladies with on their first reception at 
Bellevue. But then she would have said 
that the circumstances were peculiar. She 
kindly noticed Aline, and rang the bell for 
tea. During tea-time she entered into con- 
versation with me about London and its 
places of interest. With all her cheerfulness 
and homeliness there was a sharpness in her 
tones calculated to inspire fear. I judged 
that there was a severe side to her character, 
and that she was rather hasty. My voice, 
naturally low, became lower from timidity ; 
and her quick “What do you say?” when 
she did not quite catch my meaning, did not 
greatly reassure me. With all the strength of 
mind that her Oliver Cromwell forehead and 
firm mouth indicated, there was great ner- 
vousness of temperament, as was manifested 
by her absently fidgeting with her hands in a 
manner which, if habitual, and it evidently 





was, must have proved extremely destructive 
to lace mittens and gloves. She was a beau- 
tiful looking old lady. ‘The sixty years she 
had seen of life had not tinged her rich 
brown hair with grey. She wore it in a 
becoming but unique fashion, parted in the 
middle and brought forward from the crown, 
till the two large loops laid on ‘the broad, 
deep-thinking brow. ‘The method in which 
it was brought back and pinned behind did 
not conceal the perfect ear, which was dis- 
tinguishable beneath the small lace cap. Her 
face was broad, very; every line in it spoke of 
power and benevolence. How she managed 
to look severe I do not know. There was 
scarcely any length of neck to support that 
fine head. The figure was very fat and small 
boned, and the studied carelessness of the 
dress did not conceal a sad stoop in the 
shoulders. 

Were it not for a crowd of other matters, I 
might give the reader the substance of our 
conversation that evening. Nearly all she 
said bore the stamp of her shrewd common 
sense and her real goodness of heart. 

Though the tone of her remarks was cheer- 
ful, it was subdued out of respect ‘to my 
new-born orphanage. Soon after tea I put 
my poor little Aline to bed. How different 
the room must have seemed to her after the 
little snuggeries to which she had been accus- 
tomed. I met Miss Hillworth again in the 
parlour, and she explained to me the routine 
of the school and the duties that would 
devolve upon me. She clearly defined to 
me the position I should occupy. I was not 
at first to rank with the teachers, who were 
staid, middle-aged persons, but with the 
elder girls, some of whom I should find 
sensible and well-informed, and others the 
very reverse. My pupils were all under 
fourteen years of age, and my chief business 
would be to overlook them from the time 
they rose in the morning till they retired at 
night, to teach them English, and to assist in 
teaching them music. ‘Two evenings in the 
week I should be off duty, and should have 
my time at my own disposal. Then, if I 
liked, I might join the French class taught 
by Mons. Dupleix. 

The junior pupils rose with the senior 
ones at sixa.m. At eight p.m. they retired. 
I should then have a little time for study or 
for practice. At half-past nine I must retire 
with the elder girls. 

Casually, but at the same time confiden- 
tially, Miss Hillworth named to me that Miss 
Piper and the elder girls did not draw very 
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well together, “specially of late.” Yet she 
expressed unbounded confidence in Miss 
Piper, and appreciation of her sterling 
practical qualities. ‘ Only,” she allowed, 
“she might be deficient in what may be 
termed the poetry of human life,” and so 
repellent to sentimental and romantic young 
ladies. 

At length she dropped speaking of the 
school, saying with characteristic abruptness 
of tone— 

“ And now, my dear young lady, having 
spent some time in making you aware of my 
plans, I should like you to tell me a little of 
yourself.” She paused; but, as I did not 
respond to the invitation, she continued: “I 
have had all the talking on my side, so far, 
now I am willing to become a listener ; but 
perhaps it may be necessary to enlist your 
confidence, as we elicit our pupils’ knowledge, 
by the old Socratic method of questioning. I 
judge of a teacher very much by the way she 
can exercise it.” 

I gained confidence with her, and allowed 
her to lead me into a short review of my past 
life, scarcely daring to touch on the few last 
months of it. Yet so delicately did she 
probe the wound that I need not have been 
afraid. Accepting, as the evening wore on, a 
rather abrupt dismissal, I retired to my room 
to find three of the beds tenanted by children, 
and all awake from curiosity to see the new 
teacher. I was sorry, but I made the best of 
it. I asked the little chums their names, and 
kissed them each in turn. What a tumult of 
feeling was at work in my own breast as I lay 
down beside Aline, loneliness and dread of 
the morrow being uppermost. ‘Tired as I 
was, it was long before I could fall asleep, 
and then my dreams were a curious jumble 
of impressions created in the steamboat at 
London Bridge, at St. Paul’s, and finally at 
Bellevue under Mesdames Hillworth and 
Piper. 


CHAPTER X.—-THE ORPHANS AT SCHOOL. 


LINE and I had leave next morning 

for a déjetiner & coucher. It was late 

when we got up. She awoke in her usual 
happy spirits, full of chatter and full of 
questions. I did my best to answer them 
as I performed my toilet, and addressed 
myself to. the task of unpacking ; transferring 
articles compressed into a very small compass 
to one almost as small; for the arrangements 
at boarding-school for the disposition of 





personal effects are: not usually on a large 
scale. 

This business did not take long. 

Then I washed Aline and combed out her 
bright, beautiful hair, brushing it right away 
from the noble brow, which was the only 
feature she had inherited from her father. I 
arrayed her in the small, black frock, which 
contrasted so well with the snowy shoulder, 
and put on her soft, baby-like pinafore. 
‘* How lovely she looks,” I thought; ‘could 
anyone help being kind to her?” and a 
feeling of happy pride stole over me as I 
contemplated her, kneeling at my feet, re- 
citing her morning prayer. But the thought 
of that other sweet, far away in his Scottish 
home, came like a blight upon my joy. 
Taking the little darling on my knee, I said 
to her, “To-day, Aline, you go into school 
for the first time. You cannot talk and play 
in school as in the nursery. Do you think 
you can be good?” 

“Yes, Emily.” 

“And you won’t get easily vexed, or 
quarrel with your school-fellows. Oh, if I 
see you naughty, how angry I shall be.” 

“No, Emily; if they vex me, I won't 
speak,” and with firm belief in her steadfast- 
ness, she jumped from my knee, all eagerness 
to enter upon the life of school. 

Miss Hillworth took us into the school- 
room. It was a large room, but not so 
plainly furnished as schoolrooms generally 
are. There was no fire, for it was heated 
with warm-water pipes. A swarm of well- 
dressed girls were arranged in their respective 
classes. ‘The hum ceased as she entered, 
and they all rose. She announced us for- 
mally. They bowed. I responded, and the 
hum recommenced. Leading me up to a 
class of girls in a corner of the room, she 
introduced me to their teacher, a pleasant- 
looking lady, some twenty-eight or thirty 
years of age. Though she did not shake 
hands, she bowed to me in an affable and 
friendly manner. This was Miss Eidler, as 
her name betokens, a German. She spoke 
English fluently, but with a slightly foreign 
accent. 

“Am I to resign this class to Miss Mor- 
daunt now ?” she said to the principal. 

“Yes ; you can take your own pupils into 
the class-room.” 

She handed me the book ; then, pausing a 
moment to kiss Aline, inquired her age: 

“Six years old last month,” replied that 
young lady, drawing herself up with an air of 
importance. 
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“Six years old! Dear, how little the 
child is, even for that age! Yet we make 
the most of our inches; don’t we, darling ?” 

Seating Aline beside me, I took the place 
she had vacated. Miss Hillworth having 
explained to me what the lesson was, retired 
into a recess, where a pile of themes lay 
ready for examination. 

The lesson did not present any great 
difficulty. It was a simple chapter of English 
history. If Miss Hillworth had not been so 
provokingly near, and I had had faith in her 
apparent concentration of thought on the 
themes, I should have given it with confi- 
dence. As it was, I felt at a loss for words 
and little at my ease. I remembered a 
sentence Mr. Vine had once given me fora 
motto—‘“ Rally and make a_ plunge”—so 
nerving myself to forgetfulness of Miss Hill- 
worth, of all but the pupils and the lesson, 
I commenced a vigorous cross-questioning, 
and succeeded in gaining the interest of the 
pupils. Of course the novelty of my plan 
aided me, for with children, as with their 
seniors, ‘‘ New brooms sweep clean.” 

“The time for this lesson is up,” said 
Miss Hillworth to me. ‘You have done 
well,” she added in an undertone, ‘and now 
will you overlook the ladies at that side of the 
desk with their arithmetic. I should scarcely 
send you to them, did I not infer from your 
study of Euclid that you would be fairly 
advanced in arithmetic.” 

The leading spirit of this class was Miss 
Anna Usher, a haughty girl of seventeen. 
She was very fine looking, but at a glance im- 
pressed one with the idea that she was both 
satirical and overbearing. As she moved to 
me a quizzical, half-contemptuous smile 
about her lips seemed to say, ‘‘ We will soon 
see what you’re made of.” I looked back at 
her with tolerable coolness, that she might 
not think I was afraid of her. As soon as I 
had assisted one or two of the girls in stating 
their sums, I said to her, “ Will you let me 
see what you are doing ?” 

‘*It is a simple rule of three question,” she 
replied ; ‘‘but I am ashamed to say I cannot 
get at the answer.” 

This was said with the utmost sang froid, 
though the girls at each side of her were con- 
vulsed with silent laughter. Taking the slate 
from her, the proposition that met myeyewas— 

“Tf two negatives make a positive, how 
many will make a comparative ?” 

“JT should suppose this to be purely 
original,” I remarked. 

“ Why ?” 





“Because there is more nonsense than wit 
in it.” 

“Very likely,” I overheard her whisper to 
a girl; “for I do not cast my pearls before 
swine.” 

When her turn was again approaching I 
heard an ominous whisper. ‘Oh, Anna!” a 
girl exclaimed. “Only a touchstone,” she 
replied. 

She had selected for my solution the most 
intricate problem she could find in Walking- 
hame. 

Sitting down beside her, I began to analyse 
it, and to explain the different parts of it. 
From her answers I was led to believe that 
she knew nothing of the rule from which she 
had selected it. Nor did she; she had laid 
it in my way as a stone for me to stumble 
over. Instead of stumbling over it, however, 
I picked it up and threw it at her. 

Not affecting to notice her confusion, I 
took her through the problem step by step 
till the right result was obtained. She was 
for the time forced to surrender. Many of 
the girls were rather pleased than otherwise 
to see her nonplussed. She had been accus- 
tomed to make everyone bow to her; her 
ridicule and sarcasm were weapons which few 
cared to encounter. 

Every young teacher that came had to go 
through the ordeal she had prescribed for her. 
Was there an untranslatable passage to be 
found in a French or German book, she and 
her clique immediately presented themselves 
to her with it, waiting with the utmost do- 
cility to have light thrown on the difficulty. 
If she showed any hesitation, it was remarked 
on after the following manner :— 

“Oh! she did very well, considering. She 
threw out an idea, and we threw out an idea, 
and so we got within at least five miles of the 
sense. After we have had her under our 
tuition for a month, and worked her up a 
little, she will be all that is required.” 

At the time of recess, one of her com- 
panions remarking to her— 

“Ah! Anna, you have found your match,” 
she said “Have I? Well, then, there’ll be 
some fun in quarrelling with her. 


‘When Greek meets Greek, there comes the tug of 
war.’” 


I found that all the heavy part of my 
duties came between the hours of ten and 
three. At ten a.m., the day pupils came ; 
they remained till three p.m., after which the 
boarders applied themselves to lighter studies, 
as drawing or needlework. 














Miss Hillworth asked Mons, Dupleix’s 
permission for me to join the French class, 
He received me cordially, and gave me 
the first page of the grammar to study, 
while he devoted himself to the other pupils, 
each of whom was much in advance of me. 
He was a grand looking old gentleman, with 
a magnificent white beard and a head of hair 
corresponding thereto. His manner was 
suave and kind, but he was excitable ; easily 
ruffled, easily pleased. 

Did a “devoir” defy criticism, the writer 
thereof was ‘‘un ange.” Was it full of faults, 
she was ‘“‘déte, peu digne détre instrutte, 
toute entétée et contrairie.” 

A young lady some sixteen or seventeen 
years of age sat opposite to me. She also 
was a stranger to the class, but Miss Hill- 
worth had forgotten to introduce her. She 
was a lively looking girl, quick and ready 
with her answers. The ladies were reading 
**Racine.” When it came to her turn, her 
‘easy piquant reading was heard in striking 
relief. Monsieur was delighted. He looked 
at her attentively. When the class was over 
and the girls were dispersing, he said to her, 
making at the same time a profound bow, 
‘* Est-ce que vous étes un doux ange venu du 
ciel pour nous bénir ?” 

“Non, Monsieur,” was the sharp rejoinder. 
‘Moi, je suis de la terre terrestre.” 

“ Mademoiselle, mais vous étes naive!” he 
replied ; then he wheeled round in my di- 
rection, and asked me what I had been 
studying. 

Had I replied truthfully, I should have 
answered “ Character.” 

Certain it was, I had found it impossible 
to fix my thoughts on the lesson before me. 
Monsieur soon found I knew nothing about it. 

“ Mademoiselle est enseigneuse, et elle 
m’a pas appris sa lecon. Pauvre petit 
enfant!” 

Of course, the sarcasm was lost upon me. 

_ He went on; with a quizzical, tantalizing 
air— 

“T have regarded you this whole lesson, 
Mees. You hear everything, you see every- 
thing, but you learn nothing. It must be 
because you haf not this evening a humour 
studieuse. I shall teach you now the nasal 
sounds.” 

I repeated them after him, and was not 
long in reproducing them to his entire satis- 
faction. Complimenting me on my quick 
ear, and showing his appreciation thereof by 
putting me on his calendar of “ doux anges,” 
-Monsieur took his leave. 
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There were several French girls in this 
establishment, some of whom had come 
totally ignorant of English. From this time 
when we walked out one of these was ap- 
pointed my companion. At first we scarcely 
spoke to each other, Aline, frisking along at 
my side, had the conversation pretty much to 
herself. At last I began to flourish out my 
little bit of French, and my companion her 
little bit of English, till we got to converse 
with each other tolerably well. 

Miss Hillworth’s kindness in making this 
arrangement for my benefit was only in keep- 
ing with many other unobtrusive acts of kind- 
ness, which though scarcely noted or appre- 
ciated then, came to mind after and evoked 
its meed of gratitude. In time Miss Eidler 
proved a very dear friend to me. When I 
was beginning to be au fait at French she 
offered to teach me German, and I, in return, 
offered to teach her Latin. The terms were 
agreed upon. Neither of us had the leisure 
necessary to ensure much progress, but we 
did our best, and our advancement, though 
slow, was sure. 

That Miss Hillworth valued Miss Piper was 
no wonder. She was the very soul of order and 
exactness, prompt and punctual in all her 
actions. Her tone to her superior was quiet 
and subdued, to the pupils insinuating while 
it was determined, to Miss Eidler and me 
she was authoritative, constantly seeking to 
remind us that we were under her, and to 
some extent in her power. I was as much 
under Miss Eidler, and was careful to show 
her equal deference. One day she took it 
upon her to interfere with some of my plans, 
insisting that I should use her method with 
my pupils in preference to my own. Her 
tone irritated me—my Scottish blood was 





up, and I said to her— 

‘Miss Piper, I do not acknowledge you as 
my principal. I will appeal to Miss Hill- 
worth if you take this tone with me.” 

Previous to this she had tried to ingratiate 
herself with me; but from that moment she 
disliked me. She made no reply, but that 











she had marked me out as an object of 
resentment, I soon learned to my sorrow, 
though eventually to her confusion. Had 
she quarrelled with me and openly proved her 
dislike, I should have known how to guard 
myself ; but she wounded me in the dark. 
By slow degrees, by small dissimulations and 
unworthy intrigues, she contrived to lay me 
under a cloud of suspicion ; but I anticipate. 
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CHAPTER XI.——GOOD INFLUENCES: 


r<O Aline’s tender age the quiet and 
routine of school was unsuited. Its 
necessary restraint and discipline made a 
shatp rebound from the free, active life she 
had led among the mountains. Till late she 
had lived as if 


** Life’s only care and notion 
Were buoyant motion. 


I should have thought it as easy to bind 
the sea-gull’s wings, to bid it content itself 
caged within sight of ocean billows as to 
direct her infant feet to keep in step with 
the regular practised march of numbers—to 
keep time with the daily routine of duty. 

Yet, strange to say, though I suffered she 
did not. No; though the waters of the 
cascade had forgotten their musical headlong 
plunge, their dash over tinkling stones, they 
could still bubble and ripple along between 
their narrow banks. Joy was an element of 
Aline’s mind and heart. Not a sparkle; not 
an iris, dependent on the sun without to 
light it up; but a diamond light essential 
and gleaming in the darkness. Again I write 
—-Oh, exuberant little spirit ! 

I will be egotist enough to say that, con- 
sidering my extreme youth at that time, I 
think I must have been very wise, very wise 
indeed, to be so unambitious for the present, 
when I was so ambitious for the future. 

What Aline was to be filled my imagina- 
tion not a little; but I did not seek to fore- 
stal or to anticipate success. 

I remembered what the physician at Leith 
had said with respect to the danger of stimulus 
to that brain, of indulgence in excitement or 
passion of any kind by that fervent, emo- 
tional spirit. I obeyed his instructions, dis- 
couraging the undue precocity of intellect, 
encouraging steadily every attempt at moral 
government, and apparently with most happy 
results. 

It was such a nice arrangement that on 
Sunday afternoon we might have an hour all 
to ourselves in the bedroom. Those precious 
hours! Kisses might have been hoarded all 
the week to be so lavishly bestowed then. 
Sunday afternoon is acknowledgedly a very 
sleepy time. I used to enjoy the delicious 
repose, with Aline in my arms; or it was 
pleasant, sitting at the window with her upon 
my knee, to look out on the orchard and on 
the grounds, where the girls were often to 
be seen walking in twos and threes. Some 





always together, while others of a more 
gregarious nature associated generally. We 
two, who were all in all to each other, spoke 
on the subjects that we had in common— 
Harry and our Scottish friends; or with 
chastened feelings we spoke of the dear old 
homestead at Keswick, and all that memory 
made it pleasant to recall. 

Aunt Bertha was not much of a corres- 
pondent. Her letters were like angels’ visits, 
short and rare. She always wrote affection- 
ately of Harry; but from what she said it 
was evident that as yet the temple of learning 
was not to that young gentleman specially 
attractive. ‘The Sunday services she told me 
were still continued in the nursery. Philip 
was a good catechist, and held forth with 
a parson’s gravity and earnestness to a con- 
gregation of five—Harry, Archie, Bertha, 
Jessie, and Ailen. ‘This was very gratifying. 
Philip often wrote to me. [f have his letters 
yet. 

I used to welcome the round, schoolboy 
handwriting. He always wrote confidentially, 
telling me his doubts and fears and sorrows. 
Every little thing that Harry said or did that 
was likely to amuse or interest me the thought- 
ful boy gleaned up, and gave to me. Many 
of the most amusing anecdotes about him 
were in connection with Bertha. “The young 
idea,” it appeared, was early learning how to 
shoot. 

Harry claimed his beautiful little wife that 
was to be with the superior air of a~Sultan, 
or as he might have taken possession of a 
kitten ; and she submitted to the claim, ex- 
pressing neither pleasure nor protest—as if 
indeed, it was the most natural thing in the 
world. And she was right, it was. Oh, the 
windmills he fought for her! and the persecu- 
tions’ he endured for her! for always in his 
proud boy-talk was he assuming, “If anyone 
should vex my cousin Bertha, I’d s 

And talk of the course of true love never 
running smooth; did it in this case; when, 
courting not being allowed within the classic 
shades of Miss Dunn’s seminary, he had to 
stand on one form and his lady-love on another 
for kissing; to say nothing of the times 
they were kept in for playing tip, tap, toe on 
their slates, instead of calculating their twice 
two and twice three ? 

Besides, there were occasional lovers’ 
quarrels which had to be made up by 
presents of gingerbread and toffee, and 
promises of allegiance for the future. 

My Scotch heather and my London pride, 
how different was your growth. Nearly all 
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the amusing stories of Aline had a serious 
side to them. Yet one of these which I told 
Philip he never forgot. Years after I learned 
how much it had pleased him. 

It was the custom at Bellevue to have 
prayers immediately after tea. The usual 
formality of reading a chapter was dispensed 
with. Each young lady recited in her turn a 
verse or passage of Scripture. The first 
evening we were present Aline was seated on 
a low form with some junior pupils, all, how- 
ever, by a few years her seniors. It never 
occurred to her that she could be passed by ; 
such a thing was not to be thought of; so as 
soon as it came to her turn, the red blood 
dyeing even her neck, she faltered out in her 
clear treble— 


‘The Lord my Shephecd is, 
He makes me dowa to lie; 
In pastures green he feedeth me, 
The quiet waters by.” 


We were all taken by surprise. Miss Hill- 
worth looked pleased. 
“Say it all, my dear,” she said. And the 


child, more beautiful than ever in her innocent 
shame and timidity, recited the sweet Scotch 
psalm she had learned on Philip’s knee. 
Each word sounded so clearly, so tremulously 
through that long room, that even the least 
emotional in it were touched. 

The Sabbath is in some boarding-schools 
felt to be a dull, weary day, where between 
the intervals of divine service teachers and 
pupils, in the affectation of religious reading, 
while away the time, oppressed by ennui. 
But things were managed differently for us. 

There was an indulgent relaxation of rule 
which permitted to all the full benefit of the 
Sabbath calm. At prayers the recitation of 
hymns and sacred poems took the place of 
texts and Scripture lessons ; and even at the 
tea-table pieces were said bearing on the 
earthly or heavenly Sabbath. But the reci- 
tations were optional, and it was only Miss 
Hillworth’s passion for poetry which prompted 
her to establish the custom, delightfully and 
spiritually beneficial to the pupils as it must 
have been. 

The Bible lessons which she occasionally 
gave in an afternoon were, I fear, only 
appreciated by the more intelligent few, but 
all looked forward to the pause made by the 
twilight hour, when we sang in unison, and 
Miss Eidler accompanied us on a sweet- 
toned chamber-organ. 

Our rector, Mr. Brian, and his curate, Mr. 
Edwin Grey, alternately took tea with us on 








Saturday evening, and gave us a Bible lesson 
after. Mr. Brian was a general favourite with 
young people,. and a faithful and diligent 
pastor. 

He used to linger amongst us after the 
Bibles were put away, professing a great 
interest in any specimen of needlework or 
drawing that might :meet his eye. 

He bore himself with a gentle supercilious- 
ness the while, as if it better became the 
feminine intellect to be at home on these 
subjects than on Divinity, and noting this 
serious qualification to the respect in which 
he held our Sisterhood, I will dismiss him. 
His curate was a much more interesting 
character, being little more than thirty, and 
unmarried. ‘This is not an insinuation; but 
because of it his clerical relations with our 
community were well guarded. Very pro- 
perly so, perhaps, since some enthusiastic 
members of it had declared him to be their 
beau idéal of a man. And I think he was 
fascinating to the young imagination, being, 
with his auburn hair and blue eyes, a subject 
for a picture. He had been an earnest, self- 
denying missionary to the Jews, and was 
much given to speculations about the lost 
tribes. He believed the North American 
Indians to be their descendants; but how 
the Jews came there, ere ever Christopher 
Columbus showed them the way, puzzled me 
not a little. His tendency to harp upon 
one string in conversation would have been 
wearisome had it not been for the liveliness 
and imagination with which he harped upon 
it. Truth to say, he was never frivolous. 

Literary tastes met with due encourage- 
ment. Not only had the pupils access to 
the “concrete wisdom of the wisest,” but 
they had among themselves a periodical for 
which every month a lady editress was 
appointed. It was the business of this lady 
to copy into a small, gilt-edged book any 
manuscripts she thought worthy of insertion. 
A leading article also was expected from her 
own pen. This magazine was a miscellany 
of miscellaneous ideas. There were curious. 
advertisements, notices of the fashions for the 
month, which were often sarcasms on the 
peculiarities in the dress of some of the de- 
voted sisterhood ; there were vague: notices 
on the politics of the day, and notices, too,. 
on the politics of the school. The press-was 
a free one, and while no one ventured to 
write or to edit anything very libellous on 
the powers that were, the Piper administra- 
tion was alluded to in a manner which, 
though: covert, was unmistakable. For her 
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frequent declaration of her own infallibility, 
she was likened to Gregory the Seventh, and 
for qualities of a like nature, to Louis the 
Fourteenth. Short poems, too, made their 
appearance ; some of them very pretty, and 
all sentimental, with the exception of an 
occasional jeu d’esprit, traceable to the pen 
of Miss Bell. The numerous sonnets to the 
moon and to the night, the odes to spring 
and summer, testified that we had many 
poets in our midst; whether some unkindly 
editorial frost nipped them in the bud, or 
whether the noontide heat of friendly criti- 
cism proved too strong for them, I am not 
prepared to say. Certain it is, that I have 
not yet been permitted to witness the gay 
unfolding of their “silken charms;” but then 
I live retired and my library is small. The 
day may come when in an institute or at a 
bookstall I may take up a volume to recog- 
nise the vignette or om de plume of one of 
the fair contributors to the Bellevue Iris. If 
I do, my pleasure will only be exceeded by 
my astonishment. 

We did not spend our Christmas holiday 
at Leith, We remained at Bellevue. The 
foreign young ladies also remained. How 
sorrowful is the merry Christmas-tide to those 
who have no home! The links of whose 
family circles have dissolved one by one! 
Not to reassemble round the yule log and 
the festive table, but to sit apart, desolate, 
full of memories, lone amid strangers, think- 
ing! Thinking how “Some are married, 
some are dead,” and of the circumstances 
which have placed them individually just 
where they are! 

Ah, reader, very sad books, scarcely looked 
at through the year, are taken up at Christmas 
to be read from Long Ago to Finis. It is a 
question, too, whether in the delightful 
gathering together of any large family, there is 
not a sorrow which the festival does not 
peculiarly bring to mind. The father toasts 
the truant sailor-boy, and there is a quiver in 
his voice. The mother tries to keep back 
the tear which starts to her eye for “ the little 
one that died.” 

Emily Mordaunt read the few pages of her 
little book, dwelling long on the black-edged 
ones, and she did not find it easy to shut it 
up and put it away with a smile when the 
time for action arrived. 

The old routine was resumed ; but towards 
Easter my energies failed; my duties lost 
their salt; listlessly I dragged through them, 
feeling an imperious obligation to be laid 
upon me to fulfil all that I had undertaken to 





do. What the faintness and sickness of 
spirit was no one imagined. I did not sup- 
pose I was ill; I supposed I was lethargic ; 
but to this lethargy a torturing amount of 
uneasiness was superadded, making my 
nights terrible, and my days full of des- 
pondency and irritability. I likened myself 
to a clock wound up on Monday morning to 
go till Saturday night. 

Self-conscious and ashamed, I avoided 
every one, even Miss Eidler, so pitying and 
solicitous to help. Miss Piper opined that 
having “put out” at the first I was now 
giving way. - “No one suffered more than she 
did, yet she never gave herself time to think 
about it.” She affected, however, great sym- 
pathy and affection, when the reality of 
physical prostration was proved by a sudden 
collapse, and Miss Hillworth summoned her 
to desire that my duties should be divided 
among others, and I set completely at liberty 
for awhile. Miss Piper appeared to be so 
overcome that actually she sat down lost in 
admiration of her own tenderness of heart, 
for she was one of those people who imagine 
that they are so exquisitely endowed with 
sensibility that they suffer more in the sight of 
suffering than in the endurance of it, and 
that they are greatly to be pitied for the 
violence done to their feelings whenever they 
come into contact with it. Of course this 
trait in her character was not exactly called 
out in my case; but some modification of it 
was, since it existed in no small degree. 

People, on the other hand, like Miss Hill- 
worth, never think of themselves at such 
crises, and would no more care to make a 
parade of their sensibilities than they would 
of the alms in their right hand. 

For some time I was laid aside, but Miss 
Hillworth’s kindness to me never failed. She 
completely won my heart. The love for her 
that sprang up there was strong to cast out 
the fear. 

The real motherliness she evidenced to- 
wards me surprised me the more, because I 
knew her character had its hard side. She 
was very severe on certain forms of nervous 
and constitutional debility, which ought to be 
treated with tenderness. 

** Miss Langton ought to have been taught 
to be strong,” she exclaimed one day, when 
some of the young ladies remonstrated with 
Miss Langton for taxing her frail arms with 
the weight of the celestial globe, saying, in 
apology for her, that she was not strong. 

“Miss Langton ought to have been taught 
to be strong.” 
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Tears came into the girl’s eyes, and I felt 
sorry. I could see that if in her case physical 
energy had been withheld, mental energy had 
been given to more than compensate. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE OLD MANUSCRIPT BOOK. 


Y health, though improved, was not 
N fully restored when Easter came. 
‘Ten days of holiday rest promised to restore 
me to my normal condition; meanwhile, 
being unable to work or to study, time hung 
rather heavily upon my hands. 

One day it flashed upon my mind that my 
uncle had sent me a box of books saved 
from the wreck of the library at Keswick, 
and I had not as yet looked into it. Im- 
mediately I went in quest of my “auld 
acquaintance.” Dragging the box with more 
than an invalid’s force into the middle of the 
lumber-room, I unlocked it and began my 
examination, 

Most of the volumes were familiar to me. 
Some were missing that I sighed for, but 
all were welcome as the face of an old 
friend ; till separating them I perceived a 
stranger—a stranger in most uninviting rusty 
black. Opening the dingy covers, I found 
for the ordinary printed text small, neat 
writing, which had faded from black to 
brown, and on the fly-leaf my own deceased 
father’s signature. 

No longer was the book repulsive and un- 
sightly, or I inanimate or languid. A bright 
wave of né@W life swept over me. It was as 
if I had suddenly sprung a mine, for I knew 
that looking down this shaft I might penetrate 
the inmost recesses of my father’s soul. 
Eagerly, then, I bore this treasure to my 
room, to strain my eyes over its contents as 
long as the daylight lasted. 

And a delightful finding it was for me after 
many days, this bread cast upon the waters. 
What black Lethean swan had saved it? 
Here were records of my father’s thoughts 
and imaginings; traces of the studies and 
events of his life when he was only sixteen. 
There were also evidences of religious 
struggle in many of the entries ; and later on, 
when his university career was drawing to a 
close, his first experience of hypochondria. 
Possibly the fell disease had been the mere 
result of nervous tension and an overwrought 
nervous condition. Very clearly, I recognised 
the seed-germ of my own ego. Stunted and 
feeble as its development proved in com- 


it had its rise. Bright in its presentation, 
but ebon in its setting, was the picture of 
Alice Thornton, a creature born to be joyous, 
but handed over to Sorrow for the nursing. 
Every day during his tutorship did a new, 
short entry embody some little event in her 
home life, or some new impression of her. 
A little lyric, after their flight and marriage, 
broke merrily upon the level of the prose. 
Here it is— 
‘Look down on me with those ‘mortal stars’ 
That sometimes have flashed disdain on me, 


When thy proud soul, beating against its bars, 
Long’d for my call to set it free. 


But no more reserve for thee, my bird, 
Loving in silence it cannot be ; 

And now must affection’s voice be heard, 
Oh, echo its sweet tones back to me! 


I have lov’d thee long, dear, true and well, 
Well, yet unwisely, it may be; 

For thy goodness and beauty wove a spell, 
To bind my enthralléd soul to thee. 


But I would not tell my love while yet 
I was ’neath the cloud of poverty ; 
E’en couldst thou endure it and forget, 
I would not do that deep wrong to thee. 


The rich man might want my one ewe lamb ; 
Were he but good, and dear to thee, 

I would fold thee within his shelt’ring arm, 
Though to see thee there were death to me. 


And the rich man came with alluring smile, 
And they said that he was lov’d by thee : 

And my fond heart, breaking all the while, 
In despair I hoped it might not be. 


But he won thee not, and they wondered why ; 
Yet wherefore was it a mystery ? 

Could’st thou be lured by each beaming eye 
Which flashed its soul’s homage upon thee? 


And again and ever I am by thy side, 
What is it those bright tears say to me? 

I claim thee as mine, my love, my bride ; 
Nothing but death part me and thee.” 


The pressure of editorial duties took away 
the inclination to journalize. Only once more, 
and that, after the sentence of death he carried 
within himself had been made known to him, 
did Philip Mordaunt reopen his journal to 
write. ‘Then on one page, only one page, he 
gave the grounds of his trust, commending his 
sweet young wife and his infant daughter to 
Him who has recorded for such the promise 
of everlasting betrothal and fatherhood. So 
far was the promise realized. The young wife 
had entered into rest ; the little daughter was 
spared to bear the heat and burden of the 
day, but she was bearing it under shelter. 
In the desert had the date-palm spread out 
its leafy arms, and the springs of water were 
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CHAPTER XIIL-~PAULINA PIPER versus 
EMILY MORDAUNT. 


HE. next quarter was entered upon ; 

my health improved, my energies re- 
turned, and I was again able to throw myself 
heart and soul into the duties of the school. 
As the Midsummer holidays approached, 
teachers and pupils were alike taxed in 
“getting up” for the examination. There 
was a pleasurable. excitement about this—a 
stimulus, 

Effort was in many cases rewarded with 
success. In others it was painful to witness the 
mortification of failure to some very assiduous 
candidates for school honours. Disappoint- 
ments test the character of those whom they 
are permitted to try. Weak people they 
infallibly discourage, while to the strong and 
ambitious they are almost incentives. The 
proud cannot brook them, and either avoid 
or surmount them, while the timorous look 
upon them as a hill Difficulty to be reclined 
on rather than scaled. 

To the examination succeeded all the 
sportive glee and untamable excitement of 
birdlike girls returning to the parent’s nest. 

Aline was wild. “I shall see Harry! 
Will he think me grown?” and “ How many 
days will it be before we get there?” were 
questions reiterated some half dozen times in 
the day, to say nothing of sleepless hours 
through the night, for she was a very light 
sleeper, and a little excitement sufficed to 
keep her awake. 

Another journeying by sea, and we were 
landed at Leith, there to enjoy our six weeks’ 
holiday. I need not dwell on our reception 
among our Scottish friends. It is enough to 
say that, considering we were not children of 
the family, it could not well have been more 
genial and homelike. The crowning pleasure 
was to see Harry and Aline united again in 
their childish sports and pastimes; but, as 
Time is a great spoiler, even this pleasure had 
its qualification, for the little Aline, whose 
love for her brother had been kept alive by 
our Sunday chats, and had never been divided 
with a similar object of regard; while the 
blank her absence had made had been con- 
siderately filled for him by his cousin Bertha. 
Aline’s progress in learning far surpassed 
Harry’s.. Full of animal spirits, he declined 
to have much to do with books until he 
should be aman. Aline’s early entrance on 
boarding-school life had, on the contrary, 
rendered her ambitious. She wanted to be 





as clever as the girls at school, and she had 
a real desire for knowledge. I had also 
started her with music. Much could not be 
achieved at that early age; but she was 
constantly asking me— 

“When shall I begin to draw? When 
shall I begin to learn French?” and I would 
reply : “ When you are older, and can cypher 
well and sew.” 

Then she would address herself with fitful 
energy to the cyphering and sewing, though 
for the latter she had a most unfeminine 
distaste. Philip was as much my friend as 
ever. We resumed our walks and conversa- 
tions under the poplar trees. Absence had 
not alienated us in the least. Archibald was 
the same underneath, unbearable boy that he 
had appeared to me before. He could 
evidently keep on the blind side of his mother, 
so when he provoked Philip to wrath, Philip 
was taken to task for the quarrel, and in- 
variably had to bear the whole weight of his 
mother’s displeasure. Placid and gentle as 
Aunt Bertha was, it was painful to feel that 
he was misunderstood, and that Archibald 
was preferred to him. I saw but little of my 
uncle during the holidays. He buried him- 
self in his shipping concerns, and left his 
wife to make up for all domestic deficiencies, 


yet he expressed sorrow when our leave of 


absence was expired. All things considered, 
the holidays made a very sweet break in the 
quiet level of our school life. 

I was amused with Harry’s affection for 
Bertha, but my amusement gave place to 
another feeling when I saw that-Aline was 
piqued at it. She did not like to stand 
number two in her only brother’s regard. 
But Bertha held the dish when he made 
soap-bubbles. Bertha kept his ball and 
helped him to rig his ships. 

“She’s a jolly little thing,” he said to me 
one day. 

“And so’is Aline,” answered I, reproach- 
fully. 

“Yes; and so is Aline, but she reads too 
much. Books are such stupid things.” 

Poor little constant Aline! It was sad to 
witness the first tears of jealousy and wounded 
feeling springing in your lustrous eyes. But, 
my child, so it is, and you must bear it, the 
initial woman’s constancy wronged by the 
initial man’s fickleness. I hold you both 
good representatives of your sex. 

“T don’t like this joke,” said Uncle Mor- 
daunt, irritably, as he heard some incon- 
siderate allusion to Harry’s preference for his 
little cousin. 
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“T do beg that ideas won’t be put into 
the children’s heads that it'll make trouble to 
‘take out.” 

I started at hearing these words, and 
pondered them often in my heart. I inferred 
from them that if Love’s “pretty play” 
«hanged for these children into Life’s solemn 
earnest, Uncle Mordaunt would be seriously 
displeased. 

We returned to London in July—there to 
accomplish another year’s round of duty. 

This year was in some respects a trying 
one to me. I had the misfortune to get 
very deeply into Miss Piper’s black books. 
That for long she had ostracized me, I was 
aware, but hoped by a little management to 
steer clear of consequences. But she con- 
trived to irritate me through Aline. She 
knew that there she wounded me where I 
could least bear to be wounded; so she 
was constantly making complaints of the 
child. 

Aline’s organ of destructiveness must have 
been largely developed indeed to have in- 
cited her to all the mischief of which she 
stood charged by Miss Piper. ‘That she was 
self-willed and passionate there could be no 
doubt, but under kindly management she 
was in general as gentle as a dove. I did 
not spoil her; I frequently punished her by 
putting her between the blankets for a season 
when I thought her will wanted special regu- 
lating; but Miss Piper seemed bent on 
chafing and worrying her into some mani- 
festation of temper. Once, during my 
absence, she, for a very trifling offence, put 
her into the corner. Thence she was sum- 
moned in half an hour, if she would promise 
good behaviour. 

“‘No,” was the sturdy reply to Miss Piper’s 
appeal; “I shall stay here till Emily comes 
in and sees me.” 

She was removed from it by main force, 
and this was repeated to Miss Hillworth as a 
proof that I encouraged her in rebellion. 
Perhaps I gave colour to the charge, when a 
week after—Miss Piper having gone so far as 
to strike her—I appealed in turn to Miss 
Hillworth, and told her that Aline should 
never receive a blow while I was alive to 
screen her from it. This time Miss Piper 
was disconcerted by Miss Hillworth’s implied 
disapproval, and became more my enemy than 
ever. 

I shall not enter into the small intrigues 
by which she succeeded in lowering me in 
the eyes of my principal. I learned, to 
my sorrow, that Miss Hillworth, judging me 





unfaithful in ‘small things, dared not promote 
me to greater ; that though she-was kind, her 
confidence was shaken; and that my orphan- 
age and youth were the strongest.claims I had 
upon her sympathy and regard. 

The discovery caused me cruel suffering. 
I was too timid and shrinking ‘to ask for an 
explanation. I tried, if possible, to redouble 
my diligence in the duties assigned me ; but 
I avoided Miss Hillworth in every possible 
way. 

This did not escape her. On the contrary, 
it confirmed her in her suspicions. 

Calling me aside one day, and ‘fixing her 
quick, penetrating eye upon me, she said— 

“Why do you avoid me, Miss Mordaunt ?” 

For a moment ‘my eyes fell beneath hers, 
but nerving myself to look straight at her, I 
said— 

‘Without intending any disrespect to you, 
Miss Hillworth, I ‘think the explanation re- 
mains with yourself.” 

“ Any explanation that you ask of me, my 
dear, I shall feel myself bound to give you.” 

“May I ask you, then, in the first place, 
Miss Hillworth, why some of my pupils have 
been removed from my superintendence, and 
given over to Miss Eidler’s ?” 

She looked taken aback at this, but re- 
covering herself, said, severely— 

“Are you quite sure that you did your 
duty to those young ladies?” ; 

“Quite sure, so far as I am capable of 
doing my duty in anything. I may have been 
guilty of mistake, perhaps error ; but never of 
neglect.” 

‘Can you say that you were never led into 
trifling with them—they are nearly your own 
age?” 

“T can; but why do you suspect me of 
it? Furthermore, I do not need much 
penetration to see that I am under much 
more frequent surveillance than when I com- 
menced my career here as a teacher.” 

“How do you account for it?” she said, 
looking intently at me, as if she would read 
my very soul. 

“ Not by any known dereliction from duty,” 
was my reply; “but I do account for it, 
nevertheless.” 

* How ?” 

“T believe I have an enemy here, who 
seeks to wound me in the dark, seeing I am 
defenceless.” 

Miss Hillworth caught in her breath. 

“ An enemy! my dear. That is a strong 
word to use. Whom do you suspect?” 

“TJ will accuse no one wrongfully, Miss 
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Hillworth. When you give me your autho- 
rity for my supposed carelessness and indif- 
ference, I will tell you whether or not you 
have confirmed me in my suspicions.” 

She looked perplexed, as if she did not 
know how to answer me. Trembling like 
an aspen leaf I stood before her, till my 
strength failing me, I sank into a chair. 

I could tell Miss Hillworth was at. sea. 
I had raised a doubt in her mind, and she 
scarcely knew where to begin with the trifling 
but poisonous reports that had reached her of 
my unfitness for my charge. I was deter- 
mined to proceed to right myself, if it were 
possible, to have the affair searched to the 
bottom ; so I said— 

“ Has your own observation of me put me 
in an unkindly light, Miss Hillworth ?” 

“Indeed, no; but all are on duty when 
in my presence.” 

“T thought not. I knew there was a 
third party, and only a third party. Am I not 
to know who it is, Miss Hillworth? Iask to 
be righted.” 

“And you shall be righted,” she replied, 
“if you are indeed wronged.” 

Slowly collecting herself, she brought to 
my mind many little circumstances, which, 
though innocent in themselves, had with the 
utmost ingenuity and caution been tortured 
and exaggerated into flagrant breaches of 
trust, wilful violation of rule and order, and a 
thoughtless trifling, which, to say the least of 
it, was directly foreign to my grave and rather 
melancholic temperament. 

Miss Hillworth was thoroughly generous 
and unsuspicious. Had the charges been 
conveyed to her with becoming warmth, and 
a tinge ever so slight of resentment, she might 
have suspected that dislike and ill-will were 
at the bottom of it; but insinuated as they 
were, under the mask of duty to herself and 
kindness to me, and sugared with apologies 
for my youth and inexperience, she was 
thrown off her guard, and though she could 
not assume a confidence she did not feel, 
she avoided speaking to me on the subject, 
fearful of wounding one who had already 
drunk so deeply of sorrow’s bitterer springs. 

Miss Piper had calculated on this, and had 
believed herself safe. She little thought that 
in committing a crime she was committing a 
blunder. So conscious was I of my own 
innocence, so certain that it would bear 
testing, that, with the utmost coolness, I told 
Miss Hillworth that I was prepared to reply 
to her; but I should prefer doing so in Miss 
Piper’s presence. Altogether puzzled with 





what she must have considered great assur- 
ance on my part, she rang the bell and 
directed the servant to tell her she was 
wanted. The summons was obeyed, and the 
position comprehended at a glance. We all 
stood looking one at the other. It was hard 
to rally. I walked towards the door and 
closed it, and knew that Miss Piper noted 
the action. It was significant—portentous of 
the coming storm. 

In a rather hesitating manner Miss Hill- 
worth told her that I had asked for an ex- 
planation of various changes which had taken 
place in my prescribed routine, and she had 
felt bound to give me one. She told her all 
she had told me, and then, turning to me, she 
said— 

** Now, Miss Mordaunt, we are quite pre- 
pared to hear what you have to say.” 

Slowly and distinctly I began my refutation, 
Miss Piper frequently interrupting me, but 
Miss Hillworth put a stop to this, 

“ She must be heard,” she said. 

She asked me a few questions which were 
easily replied to, then, turning to Miss Piper, 
she said to her— 

** Now you can question Miss Mordaunt as 
you like, only I beg of you both to be cool.” 

She might as well have requested one of 
the hot geysers of Iceland to furnish her 
with ice for dessert. Miss Piper turned on 
me like a fury. Everything I said she con- 
tradicted. She made the most barefaced 
assertions and stuck to them, quite regardless 
how she might stand in my eyes, so long as 
she could carry the day with her principal. 

Seeing it was to be all war and no quarter, 
I resolutely maintained my ground. All the 
while Miss Piper was unmasking herself. The 
contest was too hot. I had scarcely the 
nerve, the physical strength to bear me 
through. It was a relief when Miss Hill- 
worth interrupted her. 

“Miss Piper,” she said, “I cannot allow 
this. It is not rational. It is downright 
browbeating. Mere assertion is not argu- 
ment. Reiteration is not proof. I must 
entreat you to be more temperate.” 

‘Am I to be put down by a bit of a girl 
like that ?” 

“‘ It appears to me that youare putting Aer 
down ; and really, Miss Piper, who are you 
that she should not have the right of defend- 
ing herself from charges you have yourself 
brought against her?” 

Miss Piper, seeing the case was going in 
my favour veered round like a ship caught in 
a cross current, and assumed a milder tone. 
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She tried to wheedle me by expressions of 
interest and sorrow for having got me into 
trouble. She remembered I was young, and 
thought well of me; but her duty to Miss 
Hillworth, and on that she dwelt at length, 
and a deep and affectionate interest in her 
welfare, had led her to act as she had done. 
She thought it very hard that she should be 
suspected of ill-will. 

Miss Hillworth lost patience at this. 

“This is not at all to the point, Miss 
Piper. How do you reply to what Miss 
Mordaunt says? Is she telling the truth?” 

“ No,” she said desperately ; ‘she is clear- 
ing herself with lies.” 

“That one of you is guilty of falsehood is 
evident. That you will not both remain on 
the same field is morally certain. It will 
now be my duty, a duty which has never 
before devolved upon me, to call up pupils 
as witnesses for or against their teachers.” 

Forgetting who she should call, she paused; 
I at once gave her the names. 

“Qh!” said Miss Piper ; “ that’s it, is it ? 
She will have instructed them what to say.” 

“That also remains to be proved. I 
think, Miss Piper, you wish me to go on the 
assumption that all these young ladies are 
untruthful. If that is the only means of 
establishing your rectitude you had better 
make some concession, and save yourself and 
me-the mortification of any further inquiry. 
What do you say?” 

‘** Well,” she said, hesitatingly, “I think in 
some things I may have been mistaken. I 
am sure I am sorry, for I had no wish to 
injure her, poor young thing.” 

“Miss Piper, that is the most self-condemn- 
ing thing you have yet uttered. You were 
under no mistake. For months you bring 
these reports to me with the utmost confidence 
and caution, and then you say: ‘If I am 
mistaken!’ Do you choose to have these 
girls called or not ?” 

“Oh, yes ; call them!” 
withering glance at me. 

Great was the astonishment of the young 
ladies when cause was shown them why they 
were summoned. Poor Miss Piper! she 
found little sympathy among them. After 
an hour’s investigation all I had said was 
substantiated, and much was brought to light 
that was extremely prejudicial to my plaintiff. 
Miss Hillworth, when she was satisfied, dis- 
missed them, and returned to us. 

“* And now, Miss Piper, what have you to 
say for yourself?” 

“T little thought that I was to fall into 


she said, darting a 





such artful snares; but I think now I had 
better leave.” 

“T think you better had. Moved by envy 
and jealousy, you have wilfully striven to 
injure the cause of an orphan. You have 
acted ina manner totally unworthy of your 
womanhood and position here. I wish you 
well; but should feel no confidence in 
retaining you. Elsewhere I hope you will 
keep a stricter watch over yourself. Look 
well to the springs from which your words 
and actions proceed. Yes, Miss Mordaunt, 
you may retire. Request Miss Eidler for me 
to take the oversight of the young ladies 
through the remainder of the evening, as 
Miss Piper will not resume that duty.” 

I would willingly have raised my fallen 
foe; but the matter had gone too far, and 
she would naturally have considered any 
remonstrance on my part an insult. I went 
into the schoolroom and gave Miss Eidler 
Miss Hillworth’s message. ‘The girls were all 
in a ferment. 

“ Knew it would come to that ; but wasn’t 
ita scene. I was ready to die with laughing, 
but awfully frightened at the same time. 
Paradoxical state of feeling ! ” 

“I shall have a memorandum-book,” said 
another. ‘Piper administration ended, and 
so on. Text for the day—‘I have piped 
unto you, and ye have not danced.’ ” 

Both Miss Eidler and I felt annoyed. The 
open exultation was ungenerous, yet. her 
gentle remonstrance failed to curb them. 
To mine they but replied: “ Preach away, 
old Paoli; you have freed us from the yoke ; 
we must submit to hear you.” 

Finding them perfectly uncontrollable, 
Miss Eidler despatched them all to bed, 
while she and I remained in the school- 
room, sharing each other’s reflections. 

I never again saw Paulina Piper. She 
made all haste to leave us, and Miss Hill- 
worth and Miss Eidler divided the more im- 
portant of her duties and responsibilities be- 
tween them, putting also extra work on me. 

The circumstances of her resignation of 
her post gave me an unenviable popularity 
in the school, but some advantages accrued. 
Miss Hillworth advanced me to the full 
dignity and responsibility of a teacher. 
Miss Piper had always appeared to her in- 
dispensable to the well-being of her establish- 
ment and to her own peace and comfort of 
mind. For her sake I was glad when her 


place was supplied by a lady no less efficient, 
but as the Irish say, “good and true to the 


backbone.” 
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A Peep into PoLanp. 


By THE AvTHOR. oF “‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest,” ETC. 


Part II. 


}HE driver turned to me with an 
inquiring gesture, plainly asking, 
* Which house is it?” That was 
precisely what I wanted him to 
tell me. My worst wish for him 
was that he should ‘be transported for six 
months’ hard labour asa cabman in London 
streets. ‘He shrugged his shoulders again, 
and gazed helplessly and apathetically round 
from his box. A gentleman passed ,across 
the deserted scene. It was not difficult -to 
make-even-a low voice heard in the stillness 
that prevailed, and there was no help for it. 
I apologized, saying that my cabman -under- 
stood no German, and Ino Polish. Did-he 
happen to know in which direction lay the 
number which I sought? He was sorry that 
he did not, but he looked at one of the 
houses, and spoke ‘to the cabman, and the 
man drove on a few paces. Then again he 
stopped. A door had opened, apparently of 
a little wine-shop. Light shone from within, 
revealing several figures. I pointed to attract 
his attention, thinking that he might make 
inquiries there. He left the carriage and me, 
standing still in the middle of the square, and 
went. It seemed a long time as I sat there 
alone and somewhat anxious, but he came 
back presently ; still, only to look round and 
shrug. Just as I was feeling very much in 
despair, the gentleman returned, and lifting 
his hat, inquired -whether my driver had 
found. the house. It was there, close by, 
and he pointed out one to the left. 

The carriage had been standing almost in 
front of it the whole time! The number was 
not on the door, but somewhere yery high up 
on the wall, on one side, and in very small 
figures, not in any way prominent. Well, 
but now my difficulties were not by any 
means at an end, although I thought they 
were. The worst was to come. I signed 
to the driver to ring the bell, which he did 
again and again, for some time without 
effect. At length appeared a porter—a 
dreadfultooking old man, as I thought by 
that light, and in his then garb—a shirt and 
trousers hanging loosely about his large 
heavy figure, a huge bandage almost en- 








veloping the bullet head and coarse features; 
suggestive of drunken brawls or desperate 
fights. I asked for Herr H , for Pastor 
H——, Madame H , Frau H——, hoping 
that if one title were not recognised, another 
would be. All was useless. He understood 
no more German than the droschke man, 
and both joined only in endeavours to give 
me to understand that no such person or 
persons lived there! I persisted that they 
did, and repeated the name, At this moment 
I cannot comprehend how it was that it, at 
least, was not understood; but then I have 
to remember that I on my part also did not 
understand what was said to me, so that the 
difficulty was doubly difficult. All within the 
house looked dark and gloomy, large and 
mysterious. I had no idea how the matter 
would end, and I did not know whether I 
could even make the driver understand that 
he must take me toa hotel. The long-con- 
tinued talking at length caused two young 
men to look out at a door on the ground- 
floor. Lights shone within, and in the back- 
ground stood the wife of one of them—as I 
afterwards found. She seemed to understand 
no German, but the husband, after speaking 
to the porter, explained to me that the party 
for whom I inquired had lived there indeed, 
but had left ! 

“ Left!” I exclaimed, now indeed half 
ready to despair. ‘It is impossible. I have 
his letters in my pocket, addressed from here 
only a few days back !” 

“Yes, it is true; he did live here, but the 
porter tells me he has now left,” repeated the 
young man. 

“Has madame left, then, too; and the 
children, too ; and is there no maid here of 
theirs ?” I asked. 

The coachman, who had been civil enough 
and sympathetic, so far as it went, now began 
to grow impatient. He asked to be paid. 
But no! I thought he was my only stand-by, 
as it were ; besides, I had no Austrian money. 
I said he must wait. 

Another long parley had been going on 
between the porter and the young man, who 
here again turned to me, saying, “Now at 
length I understand. The gentleman you 
seek has not left, but.is only gone out this 
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evening for a promenade ; and madame, his 
‘lady, is upstairs in the troisiéme étage.” 
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Oh! what delight to hear it; and yet, after 
all that had been said, I was not quite sure 
whether this new announcement might not 
be some trick to waylay or murder me, espe- 
cially as the suspicious-looking porter utterly 
declined to summon anyone to me, but in- 
sisted on taking me in total darkness up what 
seemed to me interminable flights of stairs, 
past numerous mysterious doors. 

But light came at last, and an end of 
my troubles was at hand. In reply to the 
porter’s tap—an honest individual enough 
Mrs. H says, with a poultice on his 
face for a tooth-ache,—a glass outer door 
was opened by a servant, and at the inner 
one appeared another figure, whilst an 
English voice answered to my greeting. I 
was safe at last, and after a little while able 
to laugh at my alarms and adventures. Herr 
H—— had gone out to visit some of his 
Jewish charge, or to find opportunities of 
talking with such as might not be willing to 
be seen with him by day. Both he and 
Mrs. H—— had been at the station until 
half-past nine, waiting for me, and had then 
left, supposing that I would not come till the 
morning. 

How glad and thankful I was to stretch 
myself*on my sofa-bed that night only those 
can tell who have travelled from five in the 
morning till ten p.m., and gone through the 
fear of perhaps finding neither bed nor rest 
at all! I did not wake till the sun was 
shining in at the windows next morning, and 
the little bird in his cage beginning to twitter 
his early song. 

I got up and looked out. How different 
all looked now in the bright daylight to what 
it did in the mysterious darkness of the night. 
Above the flat housetops, on the opposite 
side of the Platz, rose the beautiful towers 
of the Marien Kirche. The golden-tipped 
minarets and crown of the larger one glittered 
brightly in the sun. Peasant women were 
coming into market with great bundles on 
their backs, containing butter, eggs, vege- 
tables, whatever they had, in fact, to sell. 
The bundle here seems to take the place 
of Aotte, or basket, or barrow. Everything is 
wrapped in a cloth, and carried as a bundle, 
even the children. A strip of cotton or print 
is thrown over the right shoulder, one end is 
tucked well under the left arm, the other 
wrapped round the child’s legs and body, 
and there it is, as compact a little package as 
possible. The mother’s bright shawl serves 
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the purpose, if the conventional strip be not 
at hand. 

Bright colours are decidedly the taste 
among the peasantry, those most usual being 
a pink and white chintz headkerchief, worn 
in a most picturesque half turban-wise fashion, 
a pink cotton skirt, and pea-green apron, or 
vice versa ; an embroidered bodice with long 
white chemise sleeves, a scarlet plaid shawl, 
and several rows of bright red beads round 
the throat. 

The skirts are short, and the oddest effect 
is produced by the pair of huge hessian boots, 
which invariably complete the costume, 
their heavy folds giving elephantine propor- 
tions to the ankles. The men ail wear them 
too, their wide linen or print trousers gene- 
rally tucked into them just below the knee, 
so that they look like knickerbockers. Above 
these come a long waistcoat, and a tunic, 
adorned with spangles and numerous small 
leaden buttons, usually of some coarse brown 
or grey woollen material, piped and faced or 
lined with red, and fastened round with an 
embroidered leathern girdle, with many red 
woollen bobs and tassels hanging from it, 
exactly like those used in the caparisons of 
the royal horses on state occasions in 
England. Within the girdle is a pouch for 
money, tobacco, &c. Over the tunic is worn 
a long cassock-shaped coat, reaching nearly 
to the ankles, of white woollen, lined and 
piped with red; and a tall felt hat with a 
bright band, and feathers and flowers stuck 
in at one side, completes the whole. 

Sometimes the hat is of white felt, shaped 
somewhat like a saucepan pinched in at the 
middle. The peasants who wear this come 
from the other side of the Vistula. 

Sometimes, too, the hats are low-crowned 
and broad-brimmed, and the dress a long 
linen coat and wide loose drawers. 

All these I noticed as I looked out on the 
Platz, and then began to appear bearded, 
long-coated Jews, and priests and friars in 
cords and cassocks, and I could scarcely tear 
myself away from the window to dress. 

Breakfast was to be early this morning, 
for to-day the school was to reopen after the 
holidays, the only German school in Cracow, 
set on foot six months ago by Mr. and Mrs. 


H-———, at the instigation and request of * 


some officers and their wives, for girls of the 
higher and better class. 

It was with some difficulty that permission 
and recognition from the government was 
obtained, for since full liberty and license has 
been allowed to Jews and Poles they have 
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endeavoured to be entirely Polish and ‘to 
eschew all things German, even to German 
instruction, much, one would think, to their 
disadvantage. Now, however, that the school 
is open, many show a desire to take advan- 
tage of it, and more than all the Jews! So 
much so that there is a danger of their pre- 
ponderance, to the exclusion of the Christian 
children. Mr. H—— would like to keep an 
even balance if possible, but the latter are 
rather shy of being mixed up with the 
“Tsraelites,” as they call them. I asked how 
it is with regard to religious instruction, and 
was told that it is given both from Old and 
New Testament, but carefully, so as not to 
excite fears of conversion. I was astonished 
to hear that they would even listen to the 
New. Testament, and more so still when I 
heard the whole little band this morning 
singing Christian hymns together, and uniting 
in Christian prayer. 

It took some time for the children to 
assemble, for in addition to the little band of 
pupils of the last half-year, all of whom as 
they entered kissed Mrs. H———’s hand, a 
number of new scholars were brought and 
introduced by their mothers, almost all 
Jewish ladies, and each of these had to 
undergo a slight examination in German and 
French reading before her place was assigned 
in the classes. Such handsome children the 
greater part were, with rich, abundant hair 
hanging far down their backs, gathered into 
two thick plaits, tied with knots of red and 
blue ribbon, and all were tastefully dressed, 
especially the smaller ones, who looked 
charming in the little pretty pinafores which 
foreigners somehow manage to turn into an 
article of dress and additional finish to the 
child’s costume, whether indoors or out, 
instead of an ugly, unbecoming overall or 
bib. 

The school was reopened under difficulties, 
for new premises had been taken for it, in the 
third étage of a house opposite Mr. H——’s, 
and all the morning the many little requisites 
which had been ordered and pressed for day 
by day for weeks past, were being brought in 
by the dilatory, phlegmatic, tiresome trades- 
people and workpeople at the very last 
moment. Even after we were there a couple 
of men, in long frieze coats and wide linen 
drawers, with flat caps on their heads, came 
bringing in chairs which had been promised 
faithfully, or rather unfaithfully,- days back. 
There is no more idea of time or of keeping 
word with an employer here than in the 
East, 





While the preliminary arrangements were 
going on I looked down upon the Platz from 
the many coigns of vantage which the various 
windows, afforded. There was so much to see, 
although no one else appeared in the least 
conscious of it, To Herr H— I know that I 
was a riddle and puzzle; he thought that I 
looked through the spectacles of fancy, I am 
sure. But, as I said, what custom had 
rendered to him commonplace was to me 
novel, what to him appeared dirty, old, and 
ugly, had for me the charm of picturesque- 
ness,—what in fact he scarcely saw, because 
he sees it every day, struck me from its 
strangeness and newness. Only a few steps 
off, from the corner window where I stood 
was the Dominikaner Church, with its big, 
mosque-like dome. Priests and monks and 
peasants were going in and out. To the 
right of the west door was a large crucifix 
upon the outer wall. All who passed crossed 
themselves and muttered a Paternoster, ‘The 
men lifted their hats, or held them devoutly 
in their hands till they were out of sight. 
Some stopped to kneel and prostrate them- 
selves at the foot of the Cross. I saw some 
women with their large bundles upon their 
backs doing this, and I thought of Christian 
and his burden, and wondered did this weary 
and heavy-laden people know really how to 
get rid of their loads. Now there goes by a 
Dominican father in serge and girdle of 
rope; he, too, lifts his broad shovel-hat of 
felt, and bares his shaven crown, and enters 
the low church door. I could resist no 
longer, but telling Mrs. H— that I would 
return in’a very few minutes, down the stairs 
I sped, nearly upsetting one of the long-coated 
workmen with the chairs by the way, three 
flights down, each one dirtier than the other, 
round a dark corner, into the common pas 
sage, and through the entry, where were 


installed a woman and a man, selling rolls of 


bread of all kinds and shapes, fruits and 
vegetables, piles of cucumbers, thick and 
dumpy, like vegetable marrows, long strings 
of dried mushrooms, and others of pepper- 
pods, chillies, and capsicums. 

But, oh! what a picture greeted me as I 
entered the church itself. In the porch, as 
usual, crouched lame, maimed, and diseased, 
enveloped in bandages and plaisters, the 
fingers of one shrivelled hand telling the 
beads of a rosary, those of the other held out 
with a low whine or murmur “a kreutzer for 
the love of Mary.” 

I opened the inner door. Mass was going 
on. The body of the church was full, the 
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men outnumbering the women; in front | make sure that I was there in very deed, and 


were the school-children, boys and girls on 
either side. 
friars in white cassocks, and brown coats 
fastened about with white girdles. Priests 
were at the various altars, and before several 
shrines tapers were burning. The host was 
raised, the little acolytes rang their bells, the 
people crossed themselves and bowed their 
heads to the pavement, Again the women 
prostrated themselves with ‘their packs bound 
to their backs, and one man lay prone, 
kissing the dust, his arms spread out in the 


form of across, ‘This was a Franciscan, saying | 


his “‘cross-prayers.” Others stood in the back- 
ground, forming bright, yet mellow bits of 


colouring, im their peasant costume, their | 


ribboned: and tasselled and feathered hats in 
their hands. Fine, upright, well-made, well- 
featured men most of them were. I believe 
the men hereabouts are famed for their good 
looks. 
people seemed in earnest in their prayers, 
and I did not wish to disturb them. The 
scene was like some quaint old picture. I 
longed to impress it upon my brain; and I 
feared Jest, in turning my back upon it, it 
might melt away as unreal. But it was time 
to go. As I again opened the inner door 
into the*poreh the organ chanted out with 
its vox humana stop, the old priest at the 
high altar hastily monotoned his Latin 
sentences, with a prolonged Dominus vobiscum 
at the en@,sthe people laid their foreheads on 
the pavement, the outstretched man in the 
aisle raised his arms, and bowed his head 
three times ; two peasants entered, crossed 
themselves. with hely water, and knelt-down 
where they stood. M»passed through the door 
behind them. The-muffled beggars mumbled 
again ; agaimalaéld out.their shrivelled hands, 


I wandered softly up the aisles, the | 


|not only in a dream. I meant to mount up 


On a long bench sat a row of |again at once to the school and my friends, 


| but at the other end of the square were the 
/towers of another church, the Franciscaner 
church. Perhaps there would be time for a 
|hasty peep into that. I crossed over to it, 
and descending a deep flight of steps, for the 
floor is far below the surface of the ground, I 
found myself in a very large building, with 
chapels and shrines in all directions. A mass 
for the dead was being performed. At the 
high altar stood a priest in a black chasuble 
with a large white cross upon it. Before the 
altar stood a coffin, a gilt crucifix in front of 
it, some fifty tall candles burning around it, 
a black pall with a white silk cross sewn upon 
it, and everywhere about rows of skulls and 
'crossbones! Not in silk or embroidery, but 
|the very things themselves—a dreadful 
| paraphernalia of death! 
| The priest chanted the solemn mass, the 


| organ responded. Only two or three persons 
| knelt here and there about the quiet church. 
|It was a sad and melancholy spectacle. I 
‘turned aside, but only to come upon more 
tapers. This time they were of a more 
; humble description—a few little, thin waxen 
| candles, very small and taperindeed, probably 
the thickest the devotee could offer. They 
|stood upon a shrine in a little side chapel, 
'two fresh bouquets of bright flowers behind 
them. Close by knelt a young woman with 
a little child wrapped in her crimson shawl. 
The eyes of the boy had followed those of 
his mother, and were upraised to the picture 
of the saint above. The woman’s face wore 


a troubled look, and with a child’s instinctive 
sympathy the boy had become grave too. I 
longeditt#o whisper into her ear Christ’s words, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and Iwill give you rest.” 





and oncesmerel steod.upon the open square, 
rubbing, aas:it were, ‘the eyes of my mind, to 
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A SERMON, BY OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Qr> 
JILNTO the city at dawn of day 
Oliver Cromwell, stern and grey, 


= 


Rode at the head of his saints, and said, 
“This city will find me both money and bread.” 


A grim smile ran like a flash of light 
Down the ragged lines in their famished plight, 


And they thought of the wilderness way the Lerd 
Had led them, and joyed at Oliver's word. 


Straight up the silent streets they pressed, 
Roundhead musketeers, four abreast ; 


But the shops were empty, the people gone, 
And for bread they had left them streets of stone. 


Then Oliver’s shaggy brows grew black, 
And the cloud of his anger did not slack 


To see at the great cathedral gate 
The Mayor, in his purple robes of state, 


Plump with three sumptuous feasts a-day, 
Like a Pharisee going up to pray. 


“Halt!” he cried, and he stopped before 
Ihe beautiful temple’s open door. 


He looked to his right, and saw the van 
Of his host, with faces scarred and wan ; 


He looked to the left, and saw the hoard 
Of wealth in the temple of the Lord. 


Twelve silver statues, six in a row, 
Stood in the sunlight’s softened glow ; 


And the quiet of God was in the place, 
And the smile of God on each lifted face. 


But Oliver looked on his men again, 
And saw in their eyes the hunger pain ; 


And straightway called to the trembling Mayor, 
** What silver statues are those in there ?”’ 
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Closer the Roundheads pressed, then stood 
Still as a windless sea or wood. 


Far above, in the morning air, 
The gentle bells were full of prayer. 


Then the Mayor answered, trembling much, 
“The kingdom has not twelve others such. 


“ John with psalter, and Simon with sword, 
The twelve apostles of our Lord.” 


Oliver’s grey eyes flashed beneath 
His brows, like a sword pluck’d from its sheath, 


And he said, “ My men, God hears our prayer, 
Let us teach a lesson to Mr. Mayor, 


* Apostles of silver, I never heard, 
Could comfort the sick, or preach the word. 


“They must be weary of service and psalm, 
Of indolent peace and impotent calm: 


“ Kindle a fire, and drag them down, 
An idle saint is not worth a crown: 


“« But put to the uses of human need, 
A saint is God’s servant in truth and deed.” 


And then he added, in kindlier mood, 
“Saints should go about doing good. 


‘“‘ These gentlemen coined into money will do 
The work that their Master meant them to.” 


Wh 
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Life iN Her Majesty's Prisons.” 


44 UTOBIOGRAPHIC records of|from the trustworthiness of its author’s 
f| life in our public institutions are | narrative. These deductions notwithstanding, 
becoming fashionable. Within the impression left upon the reader of his 
the last few months have ap-| book is, in the main, that of an honest and 
peared “The ‘Impressions’ of} well-intended effort to throw light upon the 
an Inmate of a County Asylum ; a ‘Gentle-| details of prison life. 

man Private’ and a Convicted Criminal.”} Our subject naturally divides itself under 
Probably these narratives will serve a good) three heads: The history of the unconvicted 
purpose, on the one hand in arousing the| prisoners; the daily life of criminals; the 
interest of the outside world, and on the other | reformatory influence brought to bear upon 
in putting the internal authorities on their} prison inmates. 

guard, lest some “ chiel amang them takin’| On the first point our author bears em- 
notes” should find just cause of compladat| phetic testimony to the existence of grave 
concerning their treatment of those com-! grievances. Starting with the undeniable 
mitted to their charge. {truth that every man is, in the eyes of the 

The statement of “One who has tried ”}law, innocent until he is proved guilty, he 

Her Majesty’s Prisons must, for obvious| justly complains of the prevalent treatment 
reasons, be received with caution. In the| of men awaiting trial. In such a case the 
first place, the difficulties by which the taking| duty of the law clearly ends when due pre- 
of written notes whilst in prison must be| caution has been taken to ensure the appear- 
attended infallibly lead to reliance on the!/ ance at court of a suspected person on the 
memory, and it is scarcely probable that the} day appointed for his trial; yet handcuffs, the 
memory of an ex-prisoner would in its failings | lock-up cell, a plank bed, and food below the 
‘lean to virtue’s side.” It must be expected | level of ordinary prison diet await the possibly 
that half-remembered prison gossip (for strin-| innocent prisoner. If a man has money or 
gent as are the rules of silence, prisoners do| influential friends he is commonly allowed 
gossip) will be occasionally set down as/ to go on bail, and thus escapes these indig- 
accredited fact; and that prejudice will| nities; if bail cannot be offered, or he is 
sometimes take the place of proof in assigning | refused, he may pay for a private room in the 
the motive of a given action on the part of| prison and order his own food ; if he have no 
police authorities or warders; witness the| resources he must pay the price of poverty by 
following statement, which, unless chapter} enduring the discomforts of a common prison- 
and verse be given, cannot but be regarded | cell. The money of the unconvicted prisoner 
as a gratuitous and libellous assumption:—| is taken from him, and he is forbidden to 
““Under the old (the county prison) system,| send or receive letters, excepting communica- 
when they required carpenters, the chief) tions with his solicitor; of course the real 
warder used to send a note down to the| hardship of the latter regulation is readily 
superintendent of the county police. The} evaded. 
‘superintendent forthwithnotified the facttothe| But what if a man be acquitted ; if, after 
different inspectors. A strict watch was kept} weeks of close confinement and low diet, he 
upon all the members of that particular trade| return with weakened health to the outer 
who bore shady characters, and in a very| world? His employment has been. inter- 
short time there would be the requisite} rupted, is perhaps permanently lost ; yet no 
number of them in the county prison for| “fourfold” compensation awaits the man from 
being drunk and disorderly, or assaulting the| whom, through ‘‘false accusation,” liberty 
|and health have been taken. Surely, since 
the State in its wisdom grants no damages 








police, or something !” 
Such a story is happily too transparent to 





do much harm ; still it materially detracts | “ significant” of the injury inflicted, the least 
* efi yy . |that can be. expected is provision for the 
Her Majesty’s Prisons : Their Effects and Defects. personal comfort of the prisoner during his 


By one who has tried them. Sampson Low and Co. | : 
| detention. 
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Three further grievances of unconvicted 
prisoners draw down our author’s censure. 
The amount of exercise allowed—half-an-hour 
daily in theory, a quarter-of-an-hour in practice 
—is, he argues, quite insufficient. Again, he 
complains that the unconvicted are only 
allowed to receive visits in the ordinary 
visiting-cell, a kind of huge cage in which 
the prisoner is placed to converse with his 
friends in the presence of a warder. Lastly, 
he pleads against the custom of placing a 
name-card on the cell-door of unconvicted 
men. On a card enclosed in a tin frame 
are printed the full name of the prisoner, 
his trade, religion, alleged crime, and 
the assizes or sessions at which he is to 
appear for trial. Reflecting on the possibility 
of revelations being made by his fellow- 
prisoners to the discredit of an acquitted 
man, the ex-prisoner suggests the substitution 
of initials for the full name in the case of 
prisoners awaiting trial. 

In due time our prisoner having passed 
through the minor discomforts of the uncon- 
victed found himself seated inside the gloomy 
prison-van commonly known amongst cri- 
minals as the “Black Maria.” Into the 
details of his trial and conviction we need 
not follow him. On his return to the jail as 
a convicted criminal the usual processes of 
hair-cropping and “changing” were gone 
through, and the new-comer was left to the 
difficult intellectual operation suggested by 
the kindness of the good-natured chief 
warder. ‘Try and forget entirely who you 
are, and simply think of yourself as number 
B 3, 10, and once you get used to the place, 
the time will soon slip away.” 

To one who had occupied a respectable 
social position the realization of the fact that 
he was a criminal condemned to twelve 
months’ hard labour must have been over- 
whelming. It is difficult for outsiders to 
understand the severity of the sentence, 
and hard to believe that the majority of 
criminals greatly prefer five years’ penal servi- 
tude to twelve months’ hard labour. Some 
idea of the gravity of the latter punishment 
may be gathered when one reflects that a 
two years’ term of imprisonment extended to 
four is, with the exception of death, regarded 
as the sharpest penalty of English law. In 
many respects the position of the prisoner 
contrasts unfavourably with that of the con- 
vict; the diet of the latter is more liberal, 
his employment is more congenial, taking 
him much into the open air, and frequently 
necessitating the relaxation of the stern rule of 





silence, which is perhaps the greatest hard- 
ship of the prisoner’s lot ; yet convicts are of 
course supposed to be subjected to a heavier 
punishment than ordinary criminals. 

The status of a prisoner is arranged accord- 
ing toa “ system of progressive stages.” If his 
commitment be for a longer term than twenty- 
eight days he may effect his promotion by 
earning in each stage two hundred and twenty- 
four marks ;—this number achieved, by steps 
of eight, seven, or six marks each day, 
according to industry, he is advanced until 
he reaches the fourth stage, the height of 
prison respectability. He is now permitted 
to sleep every night on a mattress, receive 
school instruction, have books from the 
school or library in his cell, in every three 
months to receive and write a letter, and to 
receive a visit of half-an-hour’s length. He 
is also allowed to earn small gratuities, and 
is favoured with various dietary privileges. 
The diet is to a prisoner a most serious con- 
sideration, and any little variation in quality 
or quantity is welcomed as an agreeable 
break in the monotony of the daily routine. 
In this matter the author of “ Her Majesty’s 
Prisons” lodges grave complaint against the 
prison authorities. He declares the food 
supplied to be both insufficient and wanting 
in nutriment, notwithstanding the respectable 
appearance presented by the dietary. Asa 
specimen, we quote from Number Three Diet 
supplied to prisoners sentenced to more than 
one month and not less than three months’ 
hard labour :—Breakfast (daily) bread, 8 oz.; 
gruel, 1 pt. Dinner (Sundays and Wednes- 
days): bread, 4 0z.; potatoes, 8 oz.; suet 
pudding, 8 oz.; Monday and Friday: potatoes, 
8 oz.; cooked beef without bones, 3 0z.; 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday: bread, 
8 oz. ; potatoes, 8 oz.; soup, # pt. Supper 
(daily): bread, 6 oz.; gruel, 1 pt. 

Our author maintains that when put to the 
proof the regulation quantity of food will be 
found clearly insufficient for a man engaged 
in hard labour. To substantiate this state- 
ment he points to the fact that prisoners on 
the average lose weight during their imprison- 
ment ; to the drawn and hungry look which 
soon settles on their yellow faces; and to 
various examples of ingenuity on the part of 
prisoners in obtaining any additional supply 
of nourishment ; he declares that one raw- 
boned Irishman eagerly swallowed, mixed 
with a little salt, a quantity of unused office 
paste which he had begged from a warder ! 
In the debtors’ corridor, where men are under- 
going simple imprisonment, rarely for more 
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than three months, this difficulty appears to 
press even more hardly, occasioning serious 
and sometimes permanent loss of health. 
These debtors, be it remembered, are not 
regarded as common criminals. Their place 
of confinement is entirely apart from the 
criminal portion of the prison, and they are 
permitted to associate together, and to wear 
their own clothes. If they have money they 
are allowed to provide their own food, and 
when this is the case, they can manage to 
pass away the month or two, which is usually 
the extent of their sentence, pretty comfort- 
ably. “Itis here that the new imprisonment 
for debt law so utterly breaks down, for the 
man who can pay and will not really suffers 
only a very trifling inconvenience, for he can 
provide himself with every delicacy of the 
season if he chooses. On the other hand, the 
unhappy debtor who really cannot pay, 
because he has no money in the world to 
pay with, undergoes considerable privation. 
‘To keep men on this diet for three months at 
a stretch is positive barbarity.” When a 
prisoner enters the hospital his diet is at the 
absolute disposal of the doctor, and, as a 
rule, is greatly improved. To be in hospital 
is, of course, considered a privilege. Various 
precautions are therefore taken against “sham- 
ming,” which nevertheless is practised with 
incredible dexterity and persistency. Sundry 
instances, as might be expected, are given in 
‘“*Her Majesty’s Prisons” of cases of real 
and serious illness which, being pronounced 
counterfeit until too late, resulted fatally. 
Deplorable as they are, such instances appear 
to be, in the present state of prison moralityand 
deceptive skill, offences that “must needscome.” 

Still, one would imagine that a medical 
practitioner of ordinary skill need not have 
been deceived in the following painful case :— 

‘A man complained that he was subject 
to heart complaint, but the doctor and 
hospital warder got it into their heads that he 
was ‘shamming,’ and the former certified him 
fit for first-class (the hardest) labour. 

“It was very hot weather ; the man was 
placed upon the wheel and used to exhibit 
signs of intense distress while at work ; but 
this was looked upon as a dodge, and no 
notice was taken. A few nights later the 
warder, going round to lock up the cell-doors 
at bed-time, heard a strange gurgling noise in 
this man’s cell, and looking in, saw him 
stretched upon his bed gasping for breath. 
He sent for the chief warder, and drew his 
attention to the man’s state; but the chief 
opined that the fellow was still ‘shamming,’ 











and advised him ‘to give it up, as it wouldn’t 
go down there.’ As the chief warder uttered 
these words, the noise suddenly ceased, and 
the glazed eye, and curious dull leaden 
colour that spread over the man’s face told 
its own tale. The chief warder would not, 
or could not, believe that the man was actually 
dead, and sent off post-haste for the doctor ; 
but all the doctors in the world would have 
been of no avail—the end had come. 

“There was the usual inquest on the body, 
and the doctors stated the man had died 
from heart complaint, and the verdict was of 
course ‘ Death frém natural causes.’” 

It appears that the sanitary arrangements 
of the prison were in theory admirable ; but 
in practice defective ; but if in medical care 
and in diet the men fared badly, sleep at 
least was plentiful, the hours being from 
8.30 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

The employments of prisoners are various. 
Beside the familiar oakum-picking and the 
much maligned treadmill—which the men 
pronounce to be easy enough when once the 
“knack” is learned—hard labour may in- 
clude the breaking of cocoa-nut shells, which 
are passed on to the mat-makers; the per- 
formance of the duty of “ cleaner” or general 
helper to a warder; and the detested labour 
of working “the crank,” the deau-tdéal of 
modern prison service being the embodiment 
of labour both penal and profitless. “The 
machine is outwardly of the simplest de- 
scription, consisting of a circular plate of iron, 
fixed in the wall of the cell, with a long iron 
handle attached to the centre, and a small, 
circular dial, about the size of the top of a 
tea-cup, placed just above the top where the 
handle enters the wall. The dial is divided 
into three little compartments, with ‘ break- 
fast: 1875 turns,’ printed in the first; ‘dinner : 
5000 turns,’ in the second; and ‘supper: 
4000 turns,’ in the third. The small hand of 
the dial slowly advances as the man toils 
away at the long iron handle, so slowly that 
the 5000 turns required for dinner only move 
it about an inch. The handle requires a 
good deal of strength to make it go round 


|smartly; and, as one has to make on an 


average thirty-four turns a minute, in order 
to get the number of turns made within the 
time, it will easily be understood that a man 
has to work uncommonly hard.” 

In order to prevent the hand being moved 
with the finger, the dial-plate is covered with 
a thick plate-glass face. 

Considering the many unpleasant forms of 
useful labour, it seems a strangely infelicitous. 
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arrangement to set men, maintained at the 
expense of the State, to mere unproductive 
time-killing; the only assignable reason 
appears to be the jealousy of manufacturers, 
who resent the appearance in the market of 
the decidedly superior articles supplied by 
the prisoners, to whom time is no object, and 
from whom careful work is enforced. Con- 
victs are commonly employed on_ public 
works, such as road-making and dock-build- 
ing. Of late the approaching completion of 
certain huge tasks, upon which vast numbers 
have been engaged, has caused the Govern- 
ment serious anxiety as to the future employ- 
ment of their energies. A fine field for con- 
vict labour lies in the undeveloped resources 
of Ireland; whatever work is finally fixed 
upon, the threatened return to the discredited 
system of transportation is to be earnestly 
deprecated. 

After the first three months a prisoner, if 
his conduct has been uniformly good, is 
“eligible for employment of trust.” From 
the revelations made by our ex-criminal clerk, 
it scarcely appears advisable to “trust” a 
prisoner with office work. His account of 
his employment is as follows :— 

“The governor was having an alphabetical 
list made of the prisoners sent to prison for 
the last twenty years, with the number of con- 
victions recorded against each of them, and 
the date and number of the Criminal Regis- 
try in which all particulars might be found if 
required. In addition to this I had to write 
up the daily labour-book; balance weekly 
the provision-book, and between whiles 
arrange all the commitment warrants for the 
preceding four years. Later on I had to 
mount on board the new rules and regula- 
tions issued for female prisoners, make copy 
of the governor’s answer to official inquiries, 
draw up the daily percentage of the various 
religious sects in the prison and a 
host of minor jobs. I have made this brief 
enumeration as showing the ample means 
placed at my disposal for obtaining a thorough 
insight into the management of the prison, 
and the ordinary treatment of prisoners, as 
well as being able to form a pretty correct 
opinion on the comparative merits of the late 
and present system of conducting prisons, 
with regard to the suppression of crime and 
the economy of expenditure. I kept a diary 
in which I carefully noted down all cases of 
interest.” In order to accomplish the diary- 
keeping here alluded to our prisoner must 
have possessed an amazing degree of cunning 
and dexterity, an amazing power of conceal- 





ment, and an amazing quantity of writing 
materials. How he and his diary evaded the 
stern veto on pencils and the strict search to 
which every inmate of the prison is subjected 
on his entrance and departure, he leaves the 
reader to conjecture. He takes occasion to 
report in precise detail many curious cases, 
extracted from the Criminal Register, each of 
which must of course be judged on its own 
credibility. Letters to the governor respect- 
ing individual prisoners are also reported 
verbatim ; a strange medley of -epistles, from 
the request of the writer, ‘as a broken-hearted 
niece,” to be allowed to send a quarter of a 
pound of snuff to her aunt, to the tiny pink 
note, accompanying the anonymous letter for 
his good, addressed by a benevolent lady 
to a prisoner of whose past history she had 
not the haziest conception. Letters founded 
on some knowledge of a friendless individual 
criminal our author regards as productive, 
in some cases, of the best result. 

Still taking his text from his experience in 
the office, he complains, not unreasonably, 
of the hardships suffered by sailors when 
committed to the common gaol for offences 
against naval discipline which do not render 
them amenable to the criminal law of the 
land. For breaking loose from his ship, or 
insulting his superior officer, a sailor is liable 
to six or twelve months’ hard labour in a 
civil prison. If a seaman is convicted on a 
foreign station, he is kept in irons until his 
ship reaches port; but on being transferred 
to an English jail, he must begin prison life 
as though no previous punishment had been 
administered. This certainly is a hard and 
inequitable regulation. 

Passing now to the third, and, surely, the 
most important division of our subject—the 
reformatory effects of prison life—a word or 
two may not be out of place concerning 
modes of additional punishment for offences 
against prison discipline in the common jail. 
For mutiny, wilful mischief, or disturbance, a 
prisoner is liable—subject to an order from 
the Visiting Committee of Magistrates—to 
corporal punishment, either by the cat-o’- 
nine-tails—a stout broom-handle with lashes 
of strong whip-cord, each about three feet 
long—or by the more formidable birch. ‘The 
latter is a stick about six feet in length, 
whose length is graduated from the size of a 
man’s wrist to that of his forefinger. The 
warder, standing at some distance from the 
culprit, and grasping the stick by the thin 
end, is able to inflict on the offender a blow 
whose effects are not easily forgotten. 
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It is to be feared that the sensibility of the 
victim is not taken into due consideration, 
prisoners enduring their first term being 
sometimes as heavily visited as hardened 
criminals. Jn the recently-published report 
of Her Majesty’s Prison Commission an 
evident desire appears for the substitution 
of other forms of punishment. Such, for 
instance, as the forfeiture of “stage” privi- 
leges. 

In reviewing the moral influence brought 
to bear upon the prisoner, the primary place 
must be given to the character of his warder, 
the only individual with whom he is allowed 
free intercourse. If the influence of the 
warder be uniformly for good, if he be bent 
upon raising the criminal from his moral 
degradation, incalculable good may be 
effected. Unhappily, warders of this type 
are rare, though, as a rule, they perform 
with moderate conscientiousness the duties 
of their office. The female warders do not 
compare favourably with the men; they 
are frequently coarse, selfish, unprincipled 
women, completely under the influence of 
the matron, whose character too often stands 
no higher than their own. 

One of the most noteworthy points in 
‘““Her Majesty’s Prisons,” is the earnest 
appeal to Christian ladies to offer themselves 
for the responsible position of prison-matron. 
Certainly “‘woman’s work for the reprobate 
class ” would find a wide field for its energies 
amongst the female criminals in our jails 
and convict prisons. Were the authorities 
to bestir themselves in this matter, probably 
many women of the right stamp would be 
willing to come forward. 

Next to the warder, the chaplain undoubt- 
edly has it in his power to wield the greatest 
influence for good over the prisoner. In his 
periodic visits he has the opportunity of 
listening to every man’s story, and by sym- 
pathy and counsel helping him back to the 
right path. Here, however, a grave draw- 
back presents itself’ No Nonconformist 
minister, save a Roman Catholic priest, is 
permitted to exercise the functions of a 
chaplain. 

When the large number of prisoners who 
profess nonconformity is taken into con- 
sideration, this disability is seen to be a real 
grievance. A man in disgrace and, it may be, 
smarting under the pangs of contrition and 
the memories of better days, is certainly more 
open to the influence of a representative of 
his own religious body than to that of any 
other clergyman. The author of “Her 





Majesty’s Prisons,” himself a member of the 
Church of England, strongly pleads for the 
admission of Nonconformist chaplains. 

Over and above his visits to the cells, 
the chaplain has to conduct daily service 
with the prisoners, and on Sunday to preach 
in their hearing. Here is full scope for a 
word in season, but it is evident that the 
opinion of chaplains as to the seasonability 
of words greatly varies. Our author describes 
at some length the first prison sermon. to 
which he listened, an allegorical representa- 
tion of the doom of the sinner, unrelieved 
by any reference to the way of escape. 
This discourse, however, compares favour- 
ably with one delivered by the chaplain of a 
convict prison on St. Michael and all angels! 
But pleasing practical results sometimes 
follow, even from the prison sermon, dis- 
tracted though the audience may be by 
spasmodic efforts at interdicted communica- 
tion. After service in a convict prison the 
chaplain was cheered by the application of a 
prisoner to know if he really meant to say 
that but for divine grace he might occupy a 
position as deplorable as that of any of his 
hearers. ‘“ Because,” said the convict, “if 
you did, though I am here for life, I shall 
live here more contentedly now I know that 
I have a brother in the outer world.” 

The Liturgy of the Church of England and 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern” are in use 
in all prison-chapels. The responses are 
always hearty, if forno better reason than the 
delight in the sound of their own voices 
which those condemned throughout the week 
to silence naturally feel. 

The bitter fruits of his evil deeds; the 
remorseful reflections fostered by solitude; 
and the good counsel from time to time 
received might be expected to go far towards 
establishing the moral reformation of a 
prisoner ; to these influences, however, there 
are three lamentable hindrances admirably 
pointed out by Mrs. Meredith in her 
powerful little book ‘About Criminals.” 
The first is prison companionship ; the secorid 
is instability or weakness of will and character 
so fatally prevalent in the criminal class ; 
the third the lack ofa helping hand when the 
term of imprisonment ceases. 

In various and ingenious ways prisoners 
contrive to communicate with one another. 
By thrusting a nail into the spring of the cell 
trap-door, through which the warder conveys 
food to its inmate, conversation is rendered 
possible ; by lying on the floor of his cell 








the prisoner can make his voice heard 
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through the space between the door and the | maintains that, on being released, the habitual 
ground. The habitual criminal is expert at| criminal is so self distrustful as earnestly to 
a species of ventriloquism. by which, during | desire friendly but firm control. The Nine 
the daily exercise, he can evade the vigilance Elms Prison Mission holds out a supporting 
of the warders. Nothing.is to him so con-|hand to the prisoner immediately on his 
genial as the task of corrupting the new-|release. This help is emphatically necessary 
comer. The wise and strongly-urged sugges-|in cases where physical or mental weakness 
tion of the volume before us, that men|has resulted from confinement and hard 
convicted for the first time should be kept}labour. Men in fair social position, who, in 
entirely apart from other prisoners has been|a moment of weakness, have yielded to 
during the last year adopted independently | temptation cannot do better than adopt the 
by the authorities of two large prisons. The| advice of the governor of the first county 
Star Class, as it is called, from the distinc-| prison in which our author was confined, 
tion of a huge scarlet star worn on the breast, | advice given in earnest sympathy on the day 
is composed entirely of the newly-convicted. | of his transfer to another county jail. “Try 
The negative benefits of this axrangemeDy | to remember that, when your punishment is 
cannot but be great; in order to perfect it, | over, you should do your best to redeem the 
special reformatory influences should be} past... . The best thing you can do when 
brought to bear upon those prisoners. | your sentence is expired is to go abroad, and 

The second obstacle to a prisoner’s resto- | there try, by earnest, steady work to redeem 
ration is very familiar to prison philan- | the past.” Judging from the devout reflec 
thropists. In some criminals the hereditary | tions with which he brings to a close the 
taint of crime is easily traceable, in others | record of his prison experiences, there is 
mental weakness is observable, or the power | ground for belief that the anonymous writer 
of early habit holds full sway; and even when | of this autobiographic narrative has adopted 
there is a sincere desire to amend, relapses | the essential portion of this sound and 
are frequent and grievous. | practical counsel. 

In case of genuine penitence Mrs. Meredith | A. M. GREGORY. 
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leaves, and when an impudent sparrow 


: or two came and chirped in close proximity 
REENWOOD-LANE was dressed | to his ear, he actually laughed aloud. 


CHAPTER I. 





in all the varied tints of autumn 
as Dr. Mastersrodealong between 
its dewy hedges, making for the 
Rectory, the white walls of which 
were plainly visible about half a mile away. 

It was near noon, and the autumn sunshine 
which, as many a poet. has noticed, is always 
more deeply and universally golden than even 
the vaunted glory.of June and July, bathed 
the whole land in beauty. 

The doctor’s thoughts were in keeping with 
the quiet gladness of nature. His keen grey 
eyes took in with silent admiration the rich 
crimson and red and gold of the hedgerow 








There were two or three village children at 
a turn in the lane, gathering scarlet berries 
and other dewy woodland spoil, and he 
smiled upon them as if nothing pleased him 
so much as to see them, with their torn 
clothes, but healthy, rosy cheeks, playing 
about the whole day long. 

These small Hodges and their sisters, 
however, did not break out into the noisy 
welcome which would have hailed the par- 
son’s approach, Their leader—a_ sturdy 
youngster of seven—made a faint snatch at 
his battered cap, and whispered to the small 
girl holding his hand— 
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Mak’ a curtsey to th’ doctor, Liz,” but 
they watched his receding form in silence, 
and Luke Masters felt that there was some- 
thing wrong there, though he would have 
found it difficult to define it. 

Luke Masters had lived in this little Devon- 
shire village of Blyton Torr for some five or 
six years now, but there were not many of 
the people about who knew much of his 
history. 

The villagers spoke of him as a clever man, 
a good doctor, with a firm, gentle hand that 
never shook, an eye that never flinched, and 
a clear, cool brain that never got confused ; 
but they called him also proud and stern, 
given to his own reflections, thinking too 
little of the people who lived and wrought 
around him. 

Old Squire Hobson, at the Hall, swore 
that he was a man, who sat a horse like a 
centaur, and to whom bullfinch, hedge, and 
dyke were all the same—he went over them 
on his grey mare Pallas like a bird, leaving, 
when he wished, the whole field behind. 

People took a deal more kindly to his 
kinsman—young Jack Oliphant—a mate in 
the merchant service. 

Luke was tall and broad, with dark hair 
and beard, and square-cut powerful mouth ; 
but the young sailor’s curling yellow hair 
surmounted a laughing face, which made you 
smile even to look at it. 

Children would run to meet him in the 
lanes where the honeysuckles grew, or in the 
little village street ; labourers hailed him with 
a cheery “Good evenin’, zur,” as they were 
returning from their work ; and everybody— 
from Squire Hobson and Parson Henderson, 
to Jones the postman, and Martin the mole- 
catcher—regarded a sight of the kind blue 
eyes and clear-cut, healthy face as so much 
veritable sunshine. 


There was one feature in the doctor's life, 
though that the village wiseacres knew very 
little about. Hard, stern man as they called 
him, they never dreamed of the rosy fancies 
that passed through his brain. 

In the saddle or in his surgery, in fever 
dens or by the dying cottager’s béd, a sweet 
vision would rise before his mental eye. 
A face whose delicate peach-bloom showed 
perfect health, liquid violet eyes which 
seemed to have caught the beauty of some 
still Italian sea, wavy brown hair with gleam 
of brightest gold, when the sunlight fell upon 
it,—Grave Dr. Masters was over head and 
ears in love with a girl eighteen years old, the 
rector’s only child. 

He was thinking of her now as Pallas bore 
him on between the fading honeysuckles and 
the star-blooms of straggling bramble-bushes. 

The gay leaves reminded him of the 
shimmer of her hair, and the soft autumn 
breeze of the music of her voice. 

Oh, Luke, Luke! why could you not use 
your eyes more, and take account of what is 
going on around you, and so save yourself and 
others unspeakable sorrow ? But the doctor 
rode on blindly, thinking, thinking as he had 
done for years, God help him !—of nothing 
but May Henderson’s bonnie face. 

It is true he had never spoken to her of 
the love which was almost the only sunshine 
in his sombre life, and which was also the 
cause of half his pain. 

He had never spoken to her at all, in fact, 
except for a moment or two ata garden party, 
or a few words of greeting when he met her 
at her father’s house, but all the same he 
loved her with the whole strength of his 
passionate nature, and was on his way to the 
Rectory now to put his fate tothe touch “and 
win or lose it all.” 

The old man who was gardener, groom, and 





Two or three times in his roving life he 
had come to stay with Luke, and the 
country-folk stoutly maintained that he) 
brought good fortune with him every time, | 
for he’d been there three weeks now, and | 
who ever heard of such a harvest as was 
being gathered in ? 

Luke Masters was just thirty years old, 
and Jack Oliphant five years younger. ‘The 
doctor told himself that he liked the lad 
well enough, but their habits and modes of 
thought were very different; so, beyond a 
firm handshake and quiet greeting now and 
then, they had little communication with one 
another, even though dwelling under the same 
roof and sitting at the same table. 





general factotum at the Rectory took his 
grey mare into the little stable, and then Dr. 
Masters, nerving himself for the ordeal he 
sought, stepped into the cool, dusky library 
that opened into the lawn, and waited for 
May Henderson to come. 

Strong man as he was he started and 
trembled from head to foot as the door 
opened and some one entered the room, but it. 
was not the one he expected to see. It was 
the old rector himself, who held out a thin, 
shrivelled hand for Luke to grasp, and told 
him that May was in the garden, she would 
be in directly. 

They stood by the window then, looking 
out over the shining laurel bushes and late- 
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blooming roses that flanked the lawn, talking 
quietly of commonplace things, though Luke’s 
mind was whirling so, that he spoke mechani- 
cally, seeing almost as in a dream the vener- 
able white hair and bowed form of the 
clergyman at his side, and the brightness of 
the garden-beds without, 

He was brought back sharply and suddenly, 
though, to the full vigour of his senses. 

The old rector, seeing that his visitor was 
not disposed for conversation, had taken up 
a sombre-looking tome from the table and 
was now deep in its faded yellow leaves, so 
that the interruption to Luke’s train of 
thought had not come from him. 

The moody man standing before the sun- 
lighted window had caught the sound of 
young voices outside, and a moment after a 
glimpse of his young relative’s blue jacket and 
May Henderson’s white dress through the 
intervening foliage and flowers of some 
stately standard roses at his right. 

A garden path opened upon the lawn just 
there, sheltered at its ending by a thick 
growth of roses and woodbine that climbed 
up and knit together two bending columns 
of the slender lady-birch. 

The window was partly open, and with no 
thought of eaves-dropping, for he could not 
to save his life have given a thought to any- 
thing but the scene before him just then, 
he could see their every gesture, and hear 
each lowly-uttered word they said. 

Never in all his life had the doctor felt as 
he did just then. 

In his youth he had seen the horrors of a 
European battle-field; had gone about his 
grim work with bare red arms and spattered 
clothing among the mangled bodies of the 
dying and the dead; in later years he had 
paused for a moment before entering some 
fever den from which came a sickening breath 
of pestilence that turned the healthy blood in 
his veins to sluggish poison ; but this—this 
was worse than anything that had come 
before. 

His grey eyes blazed with a fierce light 
beneath their bushy brows, his face worked 
with the conflictmg emotions of passion and 
mortal pain, and his strong, white hands 
were clenched till the nails bit deep into the 
flesh. 

Better that he had never been born than 
live to see this sight. 

The roses were not so high but that he 
could see Jack Oliphant’s arm round her 
slim waist, and the ripples of her sunny hair 
upon ‘his shoulder, and with a curse Luke 


Masters turned from the window and strode 
from the room. 

His good mare, Pallas, winced and snorted 
beneath his merciless heel. as he rode home 
at headlong gallop, and when she stood in 
her stable once more there was red blood 
mingled with the foam upon her sides. 

It was not much that Luke Masters had 
heard them say. 

“Good-bye, sweetheart,” from the sailor, 
whose bronzed, manly face was a shade graver 
than usual. 

“Good-bye, Jack, till to-morrow,” from 
May, whose happy face was turned upward 
for the expected kiss; but how much did this 
reveal to the passion-blinded man listening at 
the window. 

Luke Masters had a long interview with his 
partner before the day was ended, drawing 
up an agreement to leave the practice entirely 








in.his hands for the term of ten years; then 
he wrote a line to the rector, excusing his 
sudden departure, and lastly a few bitter 
words to the man who, he reasoned with 
himself, had stolen his little ewe-lamb from 
him, and taken all the sunshine from his 
life. 

The letter to Jack ran thus :— 

“‘T cannot look you in the face again, John 
Oliphant, though the same blood runs in our 
veins, lest I should strike you dead at my 
feet. You may say that you have not robbed 
me, that my darling was free to take whom 
she would, and that she preferred you ; but 
I call God to witness that it isalie! You 
knew that this matter was life or death to 
me, yet you won my wee white rose just to 
wear in idle sport for a little time and cast it 
away. You have driven all brightness from 
my life, John Oliphant; you have crushed 
all mercy and peace from my heart, and left 
nothing but bitterness and dark despair. I 
shall not seek to have revenge upon you; you 
can still make your home where you have 
been wont to, if such is your wish; but 
henceforth your way and mine lie far apart, 
till the Great Judge settles between us 
twain.” 

And then Luke Masters, grave and hard 
—old before his time—passed away from 
among the simple village people, and was 
soon among them nothing but a half-forgotten 
name, 
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CHAPTER Il. 


INE years have come and gone since 
Luke Masters, with a raging fire of 
passions torturing his breast, passed away 
from Blyton Torr to seek in foreign travel 
and excitement that balm for his wounded 
spirit which he could not find at home. 

He had sailed for Africa, joined a trading 
company bent on penetrating to the interior, 
and with his indomitable © perseverance, 
steadfast courage, and the skill in surgery 
it had been his life-work to attain, had made 
such a chief as those rough colonists and 
pioneers of civilization valued beyond all 
gold. 

Taking his life in his hand, and crushing 
down with iron will the bitter-sweet imagin- 
ings of what might have been, he had built 
up for himself wealth and reputation in that 
far-off land, and now, over the wintry seas, 
had come back to the place made sacred by 
the touch of May Henderson’s feet. 

It was a wild, fierce night in January when 
he reached the little village of Blyton Torr 
again, and took up his quarters at the village 
inn. 

“The best bedroom in the ’ouse is at your 
service, sir,” said the smiling landlady ; “but 
being as we’ve a deal of company just now, 
and only one sitting-room, perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind sitting in the parlour of an 
evening? It’s very clean and comfortable, 
and they’re most respectable men as comes 
here, I do assure you.” 

And Luke, silent and stern, cut off from 
all his kind by the mantle of reserve and 
pride drawn round him, bowed his head in 
silent acquiescence, and sat alone at a little 
table with a week-old paper before him, at 
the far end from the fire. 

He was an altered man to look upon, 
There was not one in the noisy group col- 
lected by the fire who recognised in him the 
proud, erect man who had tended their sick 
so many years ago. 

Travel and toil and trouble had done their 
work, stamping the weather-beaten face with 
indelible lines, laying a grey hand upon the 
close curling black hair and heavy mous- 
tache and beard; so he sat alone by the 
window, whose warm red curtains shut out 
all sight of the snowy ground and the falling 
rain without, and turned his memory back- 
ward o’er the past. 

He did not care to go to his old home 
yet. 














Young Travers—who had been his junior 
partner—was a steady, sensible fellow, and 
now, having plenteous means without the 
aid of his profession, he meant to give the 
young man his house and practice and go 
away once more—for good and all. He had 
only come home to have one more look at 
May Henderson before he died, and’ make 
arrangements for the disposal of his property. 

His gaze was turned towards a quiet corner 
of the room, where the red firelight danced 
upon the dark oak-panelling and the faded 
landscape paintings. on the wall. 

Not that he was thinking about them, 
though. 

Before his mental gaze rose a‘vision of 
May’s sweet young face as she tended the 
roses in the Rectory garden, a half-blown 
damask nestling in the braids of her sunny 
hair, and another at the throat of her dainty 
white dress. 

What right had he to dream of her at all, 
he mused, as some louder laugh than usual 
from the rustics round the fire brought him 
back to his present state with cruel force. 

He had never bowed his knee in prayer 
for years. 

Fighting, trading, journeying beneath a 
tropic sun, God had set those twain far 
apart, and she was doubtless now Jack 
Oliphant’s happy wife, with no thought of 
the passion-worn man who would die for 
very the sound of her voice. 

Here he became aware of an unusual 
silence in the room; the beer-drinkers had 
laid their pipes and pewters upon the table, 
and seemed to be listening to something out- 
side the door. 

Luke roused himself to listen too. He 
heard nothing at first, however, but the 
moaning wind and the swish of the rain 
upon the window; but as the storm lulled 
a little he caught the sound of children’s 
voices just outside, singing the words of an 
old Scotch ballad he had not heard for years. 

The voices were very small and weak, but 
so sweet and childlike that when they ceased 
the rough countrymen round the fire cried 
out “ Bravo,” and the landlord flung open 
the door. 3 

Moving in his seat Luke Masters could 
see two mites of children standing on the 
doorstep—a little girl about eight years old, 
enveloped in a torn and faded shawl, and a 
small boy, clinging to her hand, who could 
not be more than five. 

As he looked they began again, and the 
words of the simple hymn were like old half- 
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forgotten music to Luke Masters,—the man 
who had not prayed for years ! 


“* The storm is wild, the winds are strong, 
The ships are on the sea, 
Oh, Jesus, guard my father’s ship 
And bring him home to me.” 


* Poor bairns, their father will never come 
home to them,” said an old man sitting not 
far from Luke, and then the childish voices 
went on again— 


‘** The cruel rocks would crush her sides, 
The lightnings rend the mast,— 
Oh, Jesus, keep my father’s ship 
And bring him home at last !”” 


“ Let the children come in,” he said to the 
landlord, as the last words died away with a 
tremulous sound that was almost a sob. 

“Whose children are they?” he said 
again, as the small wet forms were led for- 
ward to the fire. 

“They're May and Jack Oliphant, sir,” 
said -the landlord, patting the little lad on 
his curly head: “father dead, mother ill, 
and as poor as a rat. I’ve not been here 
long myself, but these men will tell you as 
how she’s the daughter of the old parson 
who died before I came. You may bet your 
life she don’t know as how they come out 
and sing, but bless you, sir, she’s down 
on a sofy all day, an’ there’s no one to get 
’em wittles an’ drink, so they comes and sings 
here sometimes, and we gives ‘em some 
bread-and-butter and a few coppers,—don’t 
we, Mr. Oliphant ?” this to the little lad who, 
for all he was so eager to get warmed at the 
roaring fire, seemed never to forget that he 
was a gentleman, and they were labourers 
with torn and dirty clothes. 

“Yes, and we sing to you, May and I,” 
he. said putting his little arm round her 
waist with a fond protecting gesture, “ we 
have read in one of May’s books about some 
little children who went about singing and 
got a lot of money to pay the rent, and we 
want money too, for mother is very poorly.” 

They looked so forlorn, standing in their 
wet clothes among the rough farm hands 
who formed their audience, that no one could 
help pitying them, and at the first sight of 
the thin childish faces and little patched 
garments, Luke’s heart had gone out towards 
them with love and great compassion. 

“Here Jack, my boy, take this home to 
mother, and tell her you sing like princes !” 
he said, putting a coin that gleamed very 





much like gold into “ Mr. Oliphant’s” dirty 
little palm, “and don’t come out singing 
again without letting her know ; you should 
always tell mother what you are going to do.” 

He could hardly believe it was his own 
voice, speaking in this fatherly way to 
the little outcast children, but when they had 
been gone some time he rose from the seat 
where he had been sitting moodily, his head 
supported by his hands, told the landlord that 
he was going out, fortified himself with a big 
ulster and plaid against the storm, and then 
set out for their house, one or two of the men 
coming to the door to show him the way. 

It was a small cottage, damp and ivy 
covered, on the outskirts of the village, where 
May and her two little children lived now ; a 
poor house enough, but then the rent was 
low. 


Luke found it easily, opened the wicket of 


the small neglected garden, and looked 
through a chink between two curtains, into a 


room from which came a faint gleam of 


light. 

It was a small, badly-furnished room in 
which his old love and her children were 
grouped together. The carpet was faded, 
the walls damp, and a small cheerless fire 
burnt in the grate, giving no warmth, though 
the weather was bitterly cold. 

His two little singers were playing solemnly 
with a big doll upon the discoloured hearth 
rug, and May—if that was May reclining 
upon the sofa—she was changed indeed. 

Thin and pale, with the damp hair that he 
had loved so fondly tossing about her brow 
and shoulders, a hectic flush in her cheeks, 
and a thin transparent hand that told its own 
tale. Poor May! She had been suffering 
patiently for years, whilst he, who spoke so 
much of his love for her, had been nursing 
his own selfish anger and wounded vanity far 
from the possibility of helping her. 

He meditated for a moment whether to 
knock or go in without any warning, then let 
himself noiselessly into the little hall, knocked 
at the door of their sitting-room, and in 
another moment was by her side. 

“May,” he said simply, holding out his 
hand, “I am sorry to see you ill like this ; we 
must see if my old skill has gone, or if I can 
make you well and strong again. Don’t you 
remember me, May, and how I used to give 
you medicine, cunningly concealed in jelly, 
when you were a little girl?” 

The cheery words and_ reassuring | smile 
were too much for May in her feeble state, 
weakened and disheartened by sorrow, 
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poverty, and pain; she clung to the strong, 
kindly hand that was laid upon her hot brow, 
covering it with floods of tears, as if she had 
found a rock to lean upon in the day of 
her adversity, while little curly-headed Jack 
and quiet May danced round him with cries 
of joy, recognising in him. the munificent 
stranger who had given them that wonderful 
gold coin in the bar-parlour of the “ Red 
Buffalo.” 


waves. Worse than all that was the fate that 
had come to him. 

His life had been battered out by cruel 
savages in the Southern seas, and the awe- 
struck villagers, round their winter's fire, 
would tell sometimes the narrative of the 
mate who had come to break the news to 
his wife. 

Of how, when half his men were down and 
the dusky savages were swarming on the 


decks that ran with blood, wounded in neck 
and side, his bright curls clotted and his fair 

It soon got abroad in the village that Dr. | brow dabbled with the horrid crimson, he had 
Masters had come back, and the busybodies | shouted the name of his sweet girl-wife so far 
whispered to one another as he passed— | away, and died, fighting to the last, like the 

“Ay, an’ he’s a changed man, too. He} brave, true man he was. 
doesn’t pass poor folk in the street now, as if} It had a strange effect upon Luke Masters, 
they was so much dirt beneath his boots ;| this story of Jack’s death and of the sorrow 
and look how good he is to widow Oliphant | that his first and only love had borne ; in his 
and them little bairns of hers. I’m sure it’s| little chamber at the “ Red Buffalo” he went 
a sight to see him and little Mr. Jack go to} down upon his knees and prayed God to 
church of a Sunday morning, while the little | pardon him his selfishness and hardness of 
girl stops at home to read a chapter to her/ heart, and vowed, by His grace, to devote the 
mother. God’ll bless him, that He will, for} rest of his life to something more worthy 
caring for the widow and orphan in their| than had hitherto engaged his powers. 
distress,” | It is some years now since the little singers 

It was a sad tale that May had to tell. | brought back life and love to his seared heart 

Her father, who had ruined himself by! with their simple songs. 
becoming surety for a faithless friend, had) May is his wife, tender and true, as lovely 
died shortly after her marriage to Jack) as a dream, he tells her fondly; but her 
Oliphant, nine years ago; and it was four) greatest charm is the kindly, loving spirit 
years now since her bright, brave husband | that looks out at her matchless eyes, and 
had gone to his death in the Southern seas. | makes her loved by everyone who knows her. 

Luke saw that there was something strange _— Little Jack and his sister are growing up 
about his nephew’s end, so he did not speak| into bonnie, lovable children, never weary 
much to her on the subject ; but mine host’ of listening to “ father’s” tales of the wonders 
of the “ Red Buffalo” told him all. in the far-off wilds of Africa. 

It was not by jungle fever or Yellow Jack; They never go now to sing for a little food 
that young Captain Oliphant met his death. | outside the bright inn-parlour “In Stormy 
No sudden storm or treacherous rock had laid | Weather.” 
his brave heart fathoms deep beneath the 
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SHELLS FROM STRANGE SHORES. 


KGS LI. that we propose is a hasty 

fi glance at a few of those bright 
or curious shells which the 
waves of time have cast upon 
the literary shore. In quaint 
sand almost forgotten lore there is often much 
wisdom and beauty, and where these qualities 
are not conspicuously present, some clever or 
grotesque expression of familiar truth repays 
the sympathetic stroller. 

Let us turn to the Persian, and note a few 
of the many glistening treasures cast up from 
their rich intellectual depths. ‘‘The Kettle- 
Drummer’s horse” has lost all sensitiveness, 






and is quite indifferent to the most sonorous | 


sounds, and herein becomes a capital image 
of those stolid souls who are altogether deaf 
to advice or reproach. Was ever picture of 
desolation more graphic than this: “There 
was not left even a sigh in his heart.” How 
‘utterly crushed. and hopelessly gone! Dryden 
sings— 

“Light sufferings give us leisure to complain ; 

We groan, but cannot speak, in greater pain.” 

But what is to be said of the wretch in| 
whose heart not even a sigh is left ? Despair | 
was never more finely or powerfully drawn. 

Our homely proverb protests, “I might zi 
well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,” and/ 
the Persian indulges in the same wretched 
sophistry by which we reconcile ourselves to | 
ruin, “Shall I eat what is forbidden, and be} 





bour to the flesh,” a process which recalls 


the Arabic satire upon poor, undistinguished 
people claiming kindred with the great 
who are most distantly related to them 


“The scald-headed woman prides herself 


on the hair of her aunt’s daughter.” ‘There 
is a decidedly American flavour in the say 
ing applied to one who is blamed for, or 
suspected of, a crime he has not committed, 
“The wolf with a blood-stained mouth did 
not. tear Joseph.” 

The prudential wisdom which holds in 
England, as if it were the sum of truth, 
“A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,” asserts pertly in Persia, “A sparrow in 
hand is better than a peacock in expectation.” 
No doubt the cold utilitarianism of this 
class of proverbs has its place and value in 


life, but it.is easy to overrate the value of 


such philosophy nevertheless. The careful 
soul goes on with his bird in his hand to 
the last, whilst the man of wise daring fills 
his aviary with creatures of rarest plume and 
song. Poor Richard sticks to his miserable 


| sparrow, and gets out of it what excitement 
he can, whilst the path of the trader of 


courage is lighted with the glowing train 
of the birds of Juno ; the collier-brig hugs the 
shore and brings her coals safe into I ondon, 
whilst Columbus, daring unknown seas, adds 
America to civilization. These smug prig 
gish adages have received too much favour, 
the world owes everything to brave specula 


contented with turnips?” Against this bad | tion. How the ends of the earth and the 
morality we must urge that, whilst it is far;ends of the ages touch one another! For 


better not to sin at all, sin by halves is better | 


Nelson’s determination, ‘ Victory or West 


than outrageous sin; as it is better to be| minster Abbey,” is simply the echo of Per- 
partially ruined than ruined outright. Inno-}sian audacity, “ Either a throne or a coffin.’ 
cence, however, is infinitely more wise than| Education bestowed on one of dull parts is 
all metaphysics on such morbid themes. | | deprecated thus, “Should even the water of 
A coward who boasts of valour is curtly life fall from the clouds, you would never 


edismissed by the Chinese as “A paper tiger,” 

whilst the Parsee mocks the same party as 
“**A lion of snow.” There is a touch of 
Hogarthian humour in the characterization 
«of a worthless person finely dressed, “ The 
ecollar is better than the dog.” Whenever 
vwe have lost the real thing, or when the real 
ithing is absent, we regard with- desire and 
scomplacency what is even most distantly re- 
lated to it, and this habit is comically 
«expressed, “The hungry belly fixed eyes on 





-the carpet, because the wool was once neigh- 


|get fruit from the willows ; ” and may not 
this imagery suggest something as to mis 
directed education? Should even the water 
of life fall from the clouds instead of their 
ordinary drops, the willow would bear no 
fruit, because it is against its nature to bear 
fruit; and so education will never prevail 
against nature. You cannot make a scholar 
of this, a mechanic of that, an artist of a 
third, or a merchant of a fourth ; the highest 
wisdom therefore is to make the best of each 
after his kind. If the willow cannot be made 
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to bear the clusters of the vine or the bloom 
of the citron, it has a beauty and mission of 
its own, and so with every soul God has 
made, 

The Persian is not destitute of shrewdness 
and humour, as many of these sayings prove. 
rhoroughness of character is merrily en- 
joined, “If you are a hen, lay eggs; if 
a cock, crow.” Litigious souls fond of 
law-suits are drily reproved, “When the 
cocks fight, the arrow-maker is the gainer.” 
The young man who apes the manners, and 
assumes the authority of old age, is unkindly 
chaffed, “This unripe grape has already the 
properties of a raisin.” And when in 
Persia— 


‘*Old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain,” 


it boasts, “ An old man can see as much in 
a brick as a young man can see in a glass,” 
‘‘ What have paper flowers to do with dew?” 
expresses the palpable truth that the arti- 
ficial is one and the natural another. “ What 
has the mouse to care since it has its nest in 
the mill?” is a question requiring no answer. 
The Persian has not overlooked the here- 
ditary law, which has been insisted upon so 
much of late, “The son of a tyrant is a 
tyrant, as the broken sword becomes a 
dagger.” 

Persistence of character, despite greatest 
punishment and suffering, nay, despite utter 
ruin, is most forcibly expressed, “ ‘The rope 
has been burnt, but its twists still remain,” 
—after extremest afflictions the man’s faults 
continue to declare themselves, the dispo- 
sition is unchanged. “ Satin, notwithstanding 
it gets old, yet it never becomes a sock,” is 
an assurance that whatever changes and mis- 
fortunes await us, innate superiority will save 
from extreme degradation. 

The Oriental estimate of the sexes was 
never, perhaps, more oddly and yet more 
pointedly expressed than in the Persian’s 
laudation of faith, “Trust in God is the 
male, worldly cares the female,” so much is 
trust superior to anxiety; so much is man 
superior to woman. ‘The Latin, “ The voice 
of the people is the voice of God,” reappears 
in Hindoostanee, ‘‘ He that obeys the assem- 
bly, obeys God; and he that obeys God, 
obeys the assembly,” and similarly the Per- 
sian holds with the infallibility of the multi- 
tude, “The tongue of the people is the 
kettledrum of God.” 

Persia is the land of roses, nightingales, 


pearls, lilies, tulips, and jasmines; and their 
proverbs, like their poetry, abounds with this 
imagery. Layard says of them, “ Poetry and 
flowers are the wine and spirits of the Arabs ; 
a couplet is equal to a bottle, and a rose 
to a dram, without the evil effect of either.” 
We give an instance or two in which their 
love of the beautiful is evinced: “In what- 
ever business one engages heartily, were it 
even a thorn, it would become a nosegay.” 
Put your heart into your work and it becomes 
full of charm; put your heart into learning 
your /grammar, and it becomes a poem ; put 
your heart into your trade, and it beeomes a 
romance ; put your heart into your religion, 
and you shall.glory in your cross. The great 
law that brings our doings home to us, again 
is finely illustrated : “If you sow thorns, you 
cannot cut out jasmine.” The Jewish legend 
says that where Adam’s tears fell in the water 
they turned to pearls, and where Eve’s fell 
on the sod, bright flowers grew; but the 
Persian, with his light, bright, rapturous 
temperament, discourages sorrow with the 
assurance, “The rose does not spring from 
the tears of mourning.” The worthlessness 
of a man destitute of the sentiment of charity 
is expressed in words which bespeak at once 
a poetic and noble nation: “A man ought 
to possess humanity; and if the wood of 
aloes have no fragrance, it ought to be con- 
verted into firewood.” His vegetable glories 
are yet before him when he illustrates the 
advantages of applying all our powers to one 
object as the sure way of succeeding: “A 
bunch of grapes has one stalk.” The Russian 
painter reveals his patriotic instinct by paint- 
ing Paradise white with snow, but the Persian 
who knows what a paradise means, expresses 
his love to his romantic home in the sweet 
phrase, “The desire of the garden never 
leaves the heart of the nightingale.” 

Many of the proverbs are of a high order, 
and show that if they are a_ passionate, 
pleasure-loving people, they have also a fine 
ethical sense. ‘Heaven is at the feet of 
mothers,” is a bright, rainbow-tinted shell, 
bespeaking deep, pure waters. Is it possible 
to express more charmingly than is done here 
the blessedness and glory which wait on in- 
tegrity: “The cypress, from its uprightness, was 
made an evergreen”? And with equal beauty 
they set forth the destruction which awaits 
pride, and the sweetness which is the reward 
of humility: “A branch that grew tall, 
received a blow from an axe ; the sugar-cane 
said, ‘I am merely a reed’; therefore it was 
filled with sugar.” “Do good and throw it 
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into the river,” is a quaint enforcement of 
disinterestedness, which has received an 
equally quaint setting in the German : 


** Dost thou a good thing ? 
So throw it in the sea ; 
The fish may not remark it, 
But be sure the Lord will see.” 


History relates how Luther’s schoolmaster 
used to lift his hat to his scholars, for he 
said, there was no knowing what philosophers, 
statesmen, princes there might be amongst 
them ; strangely enough this very idea was 
entertained by these Easterns, and elegantly 
expressed by them: “ Perhaps this very egg 
may put forth feathers and wings, and 
become a phcenix;” there is no knowing 
what splendid shape may spring out of the 
young, the lowly, the poor ; therefore honour 
all men. 

Here is another proverb of the grand order : 
‘““Be ashamed before God, and be not 
ashamed,”—a paradox with a deep and noble 
meaning. Recognise the grandeur of God 
and stand before Him in all humility ; then 
so live that there shall be no guilty shame— 
the seraphim, veiling their face, are thus 
ashamed and not ashamed. Like the flowers 
we must 


“Weep without woe,and blush without a crime.” 


“ Hold it crooked, but don’t spill it,” isa 
caution bespeaking great moral delicacy. 
Some one has said, ‘“‘ We are never masters 
of a thing until we can play with it,” and so 
the Persian insists that we shall be such 
moral masters that we are neither austere 
nor lax, but easily and gracefully hit the 
medium—modest without being prudish, 
generous without wastefulness, kind without 





weakness, righteous without harshness. With 


a large, grand shell, which has in it the! 


murmur of the ocean of eternity, we conclude 


please the Lord, He maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him.” The description 
of interested motives is irresistible: ‘‘ The 
cat does not kill mice for God.” To be on 
bad terms with those under whose authority 
we are placed is: “To live in the river and 
be at enmity with the crocodile.” A vulgar 
nature will continue to assert itself, no matter 
what elegant or precious chances may be put 
before it: “‘He whose heart is fixed upon a 
frog, will never think anything of a fairy.” 
And to the same effect : “If you treat a dog 
like a bridegroom he will still continue to 
lick the pot-lids.” Oriental treachery is naked 
in this confession: “I stroke the head and 
eat the brains ”—showing great kindness ex- 
ternally, but cherishing truculent feeling. In 
quite another key is this: “ Do not rudely 
break the cord of friendship, if after breaking 
it should even be joined, a knot will remain.” 
To do a man a favour without his knowledge 
s: “To kiss a sleeping child.” Of one of 
very excellent character it is said: “It is 
gold and fragrant.” But one of mixed 
character is described as: “ A gold pot with 
a brass bottom.” The fact that deceit can- 
not be repeated with effect, that a deceiver 
is soon detected, is excellently put: “A 
wooden pot can only once be put on the 
fire.” “The bricks of the drain have as- 
cended to the terrace,” is a satire on the 
upstart. Impotent rage is pithily exposed: 
“An angry cat scratches the pillars.” This 
is an inspiring sunshiny reflection: “ With 
hope in your girdle you may be sure of the 
road.” <A great truth here. ‘‘When God 
gives, it comes through the thatch” 

comes from unexpected sources, unexpected 
people, unexpected ways; we are looking 
and expecting through the window, or 
the door, or perhaps even the chimney, 
but God moves in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform, and when no help 
comes through ordinary channels, He sur- 


for the present our survey. ‘The bending! prises us by making Himself known through 
down of the heavens is for the purpose of! strange agents, methods, and_instrumen- 


picking up the people.” The bending | 
heavens are a symbol of the pity of God, | 
which seeks to save the fallen and lost. 

With a few examples from the Aindoo- 
stanee, selected from the same work as that 


to which we are indebted for the foregoing, | 


we conclude. We recognise a sublime touch i 
in such as these: “ If God is our friend, our 
business is accomplished.” ‘‘ When God is 
kind the world is kind,” reminds us of the 
Scriptural position: ‘When a man’s ways | 


talities. The Psalmist in his time complained 
of the sufferings of the good and the pros- 


| perity of the wicked, and this dilemma is 
| feelingly pictured by the Hindoo: ‘The 
| king-dove sits mourning, the crow eats the 


fruit.” The power of a brave, earnest nature 
is also graphically declared: “ There needs 
only room for the soldier’s shield ”—he will 
soon make room enough for himself then. 

W. L. WATKINSON. 
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. And now returning with their flocks, 


OUR FAMILY GATHERING. 



















Our FAmiLy GATHERING. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL WRAY. 


FFECTION’S treble bars and locks 
Were vain at home to hold them ; 


We know not how to fold them. 
With quizzing questions, laughter loud, 
Smart sally, jealous jangle, 
Around the ingle they will crowd, 
A general mingle-mangle. 


For come they will, though driving snow . 
And cutting winds half blind them, 
Allured by all the long-ago 
From newer bonds that bind them. 
Though makeshift tables, shakedown beds, 
Et cetera, be below them, 
They will not tarry counting heads, 
Or care where we may stow them. 
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They come! See, Lillie is the first ; 
And there, behind, is Thomas, 

Who came a-ogling through the hurst, 
And stole our fairy from us. 

Yet has he kept his promise well— 
She never was so charming ! 

Here come Sam, Will, May, Walter, Nell, 
With all their bees a-swarming. 


Was never happy man so rich 
In rubicund descendants ; 

But who is who? and which is which ? 
And who are whose dependents ? 

I need not question them by turns, 
The truth “ will out” without them ; 

For, see, each beaming mother burns 
To blazon all about them. 


Oh, this is Annie! Yes, } know— 
After your mother christened ; 
Hark, Nan! would you ike her tup-grow ? 
When others talked sie listened, 
So this is Sam, of Sams the third ! 
Now, Sam, be better, w 
More valiant, less by trifles tied 
Than was your 


Ay, James; oh, Jack! Another May ? 
No Shrew, no flirt, no striker ? 

Ella? Mine was a frolic fay— 
Child, be a little like her! 

Oh, Lill; yes, Will; ay, Walter ; yes, 
Clotilde—an innovation : 

But, Ella, prithee, who is “#7s— 
So meet for coronation ? 


Ah, Sassie,—soft ! Perchance s/e flits 
Above, a glory.o’er her ; 

And hears and sees, with little Fitz, 
Who died twelve years before her. 


Stop! Leave the rest till morning light— 


Your mother cannot bear it; 
But we shall have a pleasant night, 
With all we love to share it. 


Our nearest, dearest, choicest friends, 
Whose love the soul solicits, 

Select the occasions Winter sends 
To pay their welcome visits. 

The colder crowd in Summer come, 
Enforcing their exactions ; 

And only find sufficient room 
In Nature’s broad attractions. 


The cherished few will never ‘miss 
Birds, bowers, or sunny weather : 
To us and them it is a bliss 
To sit at home together. 
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One are we all—true kith and kin, 
With none a-nigh to doubt us ; 

Each with a very heaven within, 
A very heaven about us. 


Of other days the elder speak, 
High gladness alternating 

With swimming eye and dewy cheek, 
And listening with relating. 

The younger—little sportive fays, 
Up-gather memories golden : 

Oh, days, that in the coming days 
Will be accounted olden! 


Wife! “once upon a time,” as they, 
Yourself and I were merry ; 

Nor can I take it in to-day 
That we are old—so very ! 

Your hair, I fear, my own true love, 
Is getting thin and faded : 

Nay, tell me not—these youngsters prove 
Myself by years invaded. 


Well, sweetheart, they shall see in us 
An old age bright and cheery ; 
That they the “ shades” may welcome thus, 
Nor count them long and dreary. 
We. downward wend, aloft to climb, 
In hope and trust unshaken ; 
To rest and reign, in God’s good time, 
With those His hand hath taken. 


RAIN 
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RaiLways AND RAILWAY MEN—ADVENTURES ON 


THE RoOab. 


#HE rapid development of our | another for the departure were once considered 





| 


railway 








systems represents a/|to be sufficient for all requirements; but at 
leading characteristic feature of | present in the largest stations a dozen plat- 
the present day, and represents | forms, which serve for both arrival and de~ 
also a state of things such as/parture, are hardly sufficient for the still 
sanguine innovators of comparatively recent | increasing traffic, 
times never thought of living to look upon. | travellers during the middle hours of the 
When-some of the lines were first constructed 
a goods traffic only was anticipated ; and the 
first specimens. of the termini erected in 
London showed how moderate were the 
expectations of directors in regard to the 
numbers of passengers they would have to 
carry, Thus one platform for the arrival and 


Years ago, the suburban 


. 


day were extremely limited in number ; now 
they are yearly growing in volume. 
be hazardous to say, without having the: 
statistics properly supplied, how manifold the 
night and morning customers have multiplied 
since the early years of our main lines ; but 
it seems pretty certain that in some cases the 
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purchasers of workmen’s tickets alone are about 
as numerous as the whole morning suburban 
travellers of thirty yearsago. This reminds us 
that the tendency has been altogether towards 
popularization. The modern railway is above 
everything a convenience for the people at 
large, and in saying this we touch another 
point which was not very clear to a former 
generation. 

The main portion of the passenger revenue 
is now derived from third-class fares ; but at 
the outset no board of directors appears to 
have supposed that any decent persons would 
be mean enough to travel at the lowest rates. 
The original third-class carriages on certain 
lines were not even provided with seats; and 
then, when at length the gracious concession 
of wooden benches was made, there were no 
glazed windows, holes of the Venetian blind 
pattern, and which could not be closed in 
any weather, having been cut for the only 
and very effective ventilation allowed. In 
those primitive days no such wild theory as 
“third-class by ali trains” had ever been 
broached ; a traveller who wanted to save his 
pocket by getting over the ground ata charge 
of a penny a mile, had to be at the London 
terminus before six am., and he was 
fortunate if able to secure a train which 
did not stop at every station. The conces- 
sions which have been made by the com- 
panies all tend to prove that railway directors 
earn money in proportion as they study to 
promote the public convenience. The 
traveller has now not only a choice of express 
trains to which third-class carriages are 
attached, the carriages themselves are lofty, 
they are well cushioned and padded, so as to 
considerably exceed in comfort the confined 
coach-like first-class interiors of the earliest 
era. How much farther modern improve- 
ments can be pushed it is not easy to say, 
although it would not be difficult to point out 
several reforms which would benefit the 
public no less than the companies. These 


_ will no doubt come in due time, and, apart 


from these, we ought all of us to realize that 
in regard to travelling we are living in a 
golden age. The rich, the middle-class, and 
the poor are all worthily catered for as they 
never have been before in the world’s history. 
Take as an example the delightful northern 
suburb, ten miles out, where we are now 
writing. Late in the reign of George III, 
the only conveyance to London was an ex- 
pensive coach which ran three days a week ; 
now three workmen’s trains, at a fare of two- 
pence for the double journey, are dispatched 











every morning before the ordinary traffic 
commences. 

Railways thus constitute one of the very 
greatest industrial interests of modern times, 
an interest employing a vast number of 
people, and with which everybody is directly 
or indirectly concerned. ‘Those who laid the 
first stone of this vast fabric, were they still 
among us, could not but look on the stupen- 
dous growth of their labours with intense 
satisfaction, at all events in regard to its com- 
parative mechanical perfection. There, how- 
ever, satisfaction would end, because it is 
nothing less than intensely mortifying to find 
that the progress of the men on the lines has 
been simply #7 when compared with the 
machinery, the rail laying, the carriage build- 
ing, and similar matters. “The engine is 
ahead of the engineman,” says a very com- 
petent authority; “all the hard scheming, 
comparatively speaking, is done; but the 
engineman remains where he was in George 
Stephenson’s time, and his stationary con- 
dition jars with his surroundings.” 

This condition of things reflects a good 
deal of dishonour on an age which is proud 
of its moral and intellectual progress; but 
it is the more discreditable because the fault, 
in large measure, lies at the door of the 
railway companies themselves. A fountain 
can hardly be expected to send forth sweet 
waters if its source be polluted, and while 
keeping this simile in our mind, what do we 
see in the engine-sheds of great lines at the 
present time? A zealous reformer assures us 
that “they are in many instances, areas of 
blasphemy filled with the very scum 
of the earth, the lowest of the low, who 
cannot speak without an oath, who smell 
strong of stale tobacco before the sun is at 
the meridian.” If this is the school, what 
are we to expect the scholars to be? “ All 
our cleaners, we may say, are ploughboys,” 
remarks the authority we have just quoted ; 
“and unless the right kind of influence is 
brought to bear upon them in the formation 
of their characters—at once on entering the 
steam-shed—ploughboys will they remain.” 
We may add that they will remain something 
much worse than mere neophytes in evil ; for 
as nothing is stationary in the moral world 
more than in the natural, they will surely go 
from bad to worse, while the companies, as 
well as the public, will be chief sufferers. 

Engine-driving, at its best, is an art which 
a man may well be proud of having mastered ; 
but let us not forget that the man who, with 
unyielding nerve and unerring eye, superin- 
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tends the machine which carries us safely | 
_ by gaslight, in and out of hot fireboxes, to 


along at seventy miles an hour has had to 
serve a long apprenticeship. 
iously, and patiently he has had to fight his 
way along a difficult, uphill path, surrounded 
with evil influences such as ought to have 
been repressed. First he must have been a 
fire-box cleaner, in which the thermometer 
has been known to stand at 250 degrees 
while the lads were at work; then he be- 
comes an ordinary cleaner; next he becomes 
fireman on a shunting engine, from which he 
gets promoted suc- 
cessively to luggage 
and slow passenger 
trains. Drivers are 
placed on such mag- 
nificent engines as 
the “ Dutchman” or 
the “Flying Scotch- 
man,” because by 
perseverance they 
have climbed to 
the top of the tree ; 
but all things con- 
sidered, the wonder 
is that they did not 
find a grave before 
they reached the 
most distinguished 
position of their 
class. Is it reason- 
able or just that 
such a condition of 
affairs should con- 
tinue? Are the 
companies consult- 
ing either their own 
welfare or the in- 
terests of the public 
while they allow 
them to continue ? 
We are assured 
that hundreds of 
boys go to the wall, 
break down, or die 
who might have succeeded as valuable 
public servants had a little timely help and 
sympathy been extended to them. “I like 
the work, sir,” said one lad to Mr. Michael 
Reynolds, “but the night-work is killing 
me,” and the young fellow died a few days 
afterwards. ‘“ Boys of England,” adds this 
engine-drivers’ friend, “who seize every 


opportunity of going to the railway to see 
the engines, think of the night engine-boy, 
who is to clean the engine that your eyes 
rest upon. 


Would you like to leave your 
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Slowly, labor- | 
_then, within the furnace, eat your night bread 
}and drink your warmed-up tea, a stranger 
among strangers.” 








home and parents, as night falls, to drudge 


hear the clock strike twelve at night, and 


The wonder is that any 
parents who desire to see their sons grow up 
healthy physically, morally, and mentally, 
can consign them to such a fate; and it is 
no wonder at all that respectable engine- 
drivers, who in the natural order of things 
would be the fathers of a race to succeed 
themselves, often 
refuse to allow their 
sons to run through 
the ordeal to which 
they were them- 
selves exposed in 
more unhappy days. 
It is within the 
power of all em- 
ployers of labour to 
place a check upon 
vice in its rampant 
form, and by so 
doing they benefit 
themselves no less 
than their servants. 
‘Then, while protec- 
ted on the one side, 
there ought to be 
encouragement on 
the ‘other, for boy 
- beginners by pay- 
ment being made, 
and promotion 
coming as the re- 
ward of merit, in- 
stead of according 
to age, as is now 
the case. The pub- 
lic, and especially 
the railway servants 
concerned, are 
deeply indebted to 
Mr. Reynolds for 
bringing this subject prominently into notice, 
as some reform will doubtless follow publicity. 
Mr. Reynolds is a more powerful witness, 
because he writes from personal knowledge, 
having himself risen from the humblest rank. 
The government of a large railway is as 
onerous a piece of business.in its way as the 
government of a state; and a good deal 
would be gained in the prevention of acci- 
dents and mishaps if the men were more 
amenable to a severer discipline such as has 
of necessity to be enforced in the army. 
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From the very first boys ones to be onens 1r 


to adhere to certain rules, or never to trust to 
their judgment alone, for failure in this res- 
pect has led to many deplorable results. 
Laws ought to be made, and their violation, 
whether leading to accident or not, ought to 
be followed by fines rigorously enforced. 
Thus an engine ought never to be allowed to 
enter or leave a shed without the doors being 
fastened back, because indifference to this 
precaution may entail frequent loss of life. 
By way of illustration, take the case of a little 
furnace-cleaner, who was bravely looking for- 
ward to better days when he met with his 
death. Mr. Reynolds tells the story :— 

“He left home one bitterly cold winter’s 
night, and his father, mother, and sisters— 
Nelly and Jenny—remarked before they went 
to bed what a dreadful night it was. ‘We 
are all at home,’ said one, ‘ but our poor little 
Littleton ; he will have a rough time of it.’ 
In the dead of the night, soon after he had 
taken his supper, an engine man called to 
him to open the shed-doors, which were 
closed to keep the cleaners warm, and to 
keep their torch-lamps alight. Littleton had 
fastened one door back with the catch, and 
the other he had in the gproper position for 
fastening. ‘The driver, seeing the doors wide 
open, concluded they were all ight, and he 
put on steam to enter the shed with the | tr 
engine, tender first. Just as the tender was 
entering, a gust of wind forged the poor Jad 
in the door, which the would mot dasten, 
against the tender, mihem the was « 
between the edge of fie G@orand the tender. 
Although he was mo wounded he could | 
speak. He lifted up the.ammithat was crushed 
with the other, and exclaimed: * My arm Gs 
broken, and my poor father is at home @il in 
bed.’ ” 

Another rule, whidh an the ibresking ought 


back into the siding, he senitodite into the up- 
road, and was struck by the buffer-plank of 
the Irishman, which sent him spinning into 
a hedge. Jack Roland, with a glass eye, was 
struck with the fragments of a ginger-beer 
bottle, when about to hail an old comrade 
who was with an excursion train. Dick 
Anderson, with a silver cranium, put his head 
out of his van in a tunnel, and put it out too 
far, so that the dird-cage of a passenger train 
knocked it back again with sundry defects. 
Bill Preston, with a platinum nose and 
artificial arm was fly-shunting, and fell between 
the trucks ; some of the wheels ran over him, 
and deprived him of two members.” These 
are specimens of a class who deserve some 
sympathy. Many are victims of what may 
be mildly called carelessness ; and a consider- 
able majority, we believe, might have been 
saved their pains and deprivations had some 
common-sense rules been rigidly observed. 
Even when such rules exist they are very 
indifferently honoured, and frequently the 
passengers, and not the servants, become the 
sufferers. Thus, it is believed to be a rule 
that heavy beams of timber shall not be lifted 
from trucks on sidings at such times as 
passenger trains are expected tu pass ; but 
it is not long since a young man was killed by 
a bio swung on a crane while the train was 

iat forty-five miles an hour. He was 
looking @he window, and just at the 
moment “of passing the truck, the timber 
struck him on ithe head, and he ‘died. 


_ Still, although the public must necessarily 
Grom the «carelessness of servants, the 


‘servants themselves more often pay the 


penalty, it is among them that the slaughter 

goes forward in a way which is 
dreadful to thmk about. On the average 
in Great Britain, among one class alone 
—the firemen—a man is killed every fort- 


to draw forth a heavy time, ds tthe thabit somaya while four are hopelessly injured 


drivers have of bumping iheireengine against 
another without knowing what danger may 
lurk in the rear. A Christian young man 
named King, who came by his death in this 
way, was so far a type of scores of others, who 
are equally unfortunate, that we are told 
“there is no place in a steam-shed so near to 
death’s door as the space between the buffers 
of an engine.” The killed are shockingly 
numerous, but in every great terminus yard 
there appears to be a large number of maimed 
who are not altogether disabled for daily duty. 
Thus “Joe Cheeseman, with a caoutchouc 
jaw, relates how, when he was shunting for an 
express, and busied with getting his train 








during the same period. Many of the cases 
In which one member of a family has acci- 
dentally killed another are heartrending ; but, 
as Mr. Reynolds shows, the casualties are 
for the most part preventable mishaps—they 
occur through the violation of simple rules ; 
and it is suggested that any man who moves 
an engine without sounding the whistle shall 
be subjected to a fine. It is also a fact 
that a large number of men have lost their 
lives, and a still larger number their limbs, 
through going underneath engines without 
first taking the precaution to screw down the 
brake. Many in running to the back of the 
tender, while the train has been running at 
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speed, have been knocked off and killed by | sudden crisis. Engines so differ in character 
coming in contact with bridges. Mr. Rey-| that a man who knew nothing beyond what 
nolds, whose experience on various lines has| had come beneath his own eyes would be 
been nearly lifelong, has registered a variety | very imperfectly instructed. He must learn 
of accidents, many of which rank among the | from others’ successes and mishaps, be free 
last things we should have expected to find| from the prejudices, or likes and dislikes 
happening on the road. ‘Several express| which often characterize the uneducated 
drivers,” he says, “have been killed through| mind; and above all, in any stage of his 
leaning over the engine too far, so that they| career, he must not be above learning of 
came in contact with some pillars supporting | those who are considerate enough to teach 
a bridge, or the covering of a platform;/him. A man of this stamp will be sure to 
and some very smart, very promising young | rise, because he will be valued. The public 
men have been killed when oiling through| who ride behind him may not be aware of 
not maintaining their hand-hold. One was [how much they are indebted to him, but so 
letting tallow into the cylinders in front, and| long as there is worth on the engine, they 
the engine at the time was just coming over | 
the top of a bank, and the waggons gave a| steers clear of danger when he might run 
sudden snatch, owing to the steam having/| straight to death, and whose position— 
been shut off too soon, which gave the engine | humble as it may seem—is one of vast re- 
a sharp check, and he fell over the buffer| sponsibility. The skill of a driver like this 
beam in front and under the engine, the|is of course chiefly tried when anything is 
wheels of which cut off his legs. Another| found to be awry, for the symptoms of an 
was oiling the motion from the framing, and | ailing engine are as apparent to him as the 
when the engine entered through a pair of} tokens of failing health in a sickly man are to 
points in a sharp curve, causing it to give a}a skilful physician. Engines seem to have 
lurch, he fell off, and was run over by the | all sorts of constitutions, and a self-confident 
whole of the train, and was quite dead when} man has often found himself wanting in 
he was taken up.” These are accidents so | ability to give an explanation when brought 
manifestly preventable that it is deplorable | to a sudden standstill. One who professed 
they should have occurred. Other mishaps | to be all-knowing was on one occasion non- 
come about through not remembering the| plussed by the mean-spirited practical joke of 
riskiness of jumping on to a step of a moving | a jealous comrade, who placed a quantity of 
train before the hand has a firm hold. One| soft soap in the water of the engine. Such 
poor fireman of a passenger engine alighted | a trick would disable any locomotive in the 
at a station, to speak with a girl who was shortly | world ; but any man thoroughly well educated 
to become his wife ; and on endeavouring to} in his craft would at once have detected the 
remount after the start he was killed instantly ; | reason of his discomfiture. 
through not heeding the above rule—he lay} In reading of accidents in the newspapers 
cut in two on the road before his sweetheart’s|the announcements of drivers and firemen 
eyes. being killed make little sensation, and pro- 
There can be no doubt that engine-driving | voke little sympathy ; but, as Mr. Reynolds 
opens a very fair field of enterprise to men} shows, many truly affecting incidents are 
of a certain grade who determine to rise by| frequently connected with these painful 
making the most of their opportunittés ; but | occurrences. 
though many are attracted, many fail alto-| | There was, for example, at one time a first- 
gether ; many others, who succeed partially,| class express driver who was nicknamed 
never pass the line of mediocrity ; few are|the Duke, on account of his Roman nose 
found who by skill and perseverance reach | resembling the Duke of Wellington, and this 
the height of their profession, thus to become | man had a remarkable companion in a little 
the truly valued servants of a great company. | dog, which, homeless and friendless, once 
The successful driver needs to be a physi-| entered Euston Station in search of a new 
cally strong man, he must have a character} master. This dog took surprisingly well to 
for sobriety, he must love his calling for its | engine-driving life, besides acquiring an 
own sake, and habitually a keen observer of} amount of knowledge which would seem to 
locomotive freaks and fancies; he must| require something more than instinct to 
possess that keen judgment which can, at a| account for it. He would come to the 
moment’s notice, draw upon a varied expe-| station of a morning at the right time ‘to 
rience so as to know what to do in any| travel northward with his master, and would 














are none the less indebted to the man who. 
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manifest many symptoms of keen distress if 
any mistake happened to be made. We 
seem to see this little terrier as described— 
“Now trotting about Euston platform, im- 
patient for the right-away signal ; now going 
at sixty miles an hour, with a strong breeze 
blowing all his shaggy hair back from his 
pretty small face, disclosing a set of beautiful 
white teeth.” On the road he would be in 
his element, barking at red lights as portents 
of danger, and showing extreme uneasiness 
at the ominous warnings of fog-signals. The 
last trip which this faithful dog took with his 
kind protector was on the express from Euston 
to the North, on a certain dark November 
evening. Half-an-hour after leaving London 
a collision occurred, when the driver was 
killed, while the dog was saved. ‘The terrier 
attended the funeral as a truly sincere mourner, 
and for long after was hard to be consoled. 
“Nothing would stay his cries and lamenta- 
tions so effectually as bringing out his late 
friend’s boots and placing them on each side 
of the fire, where poor Shelvey used to place 
them after he had done his work,” we are 
told. ‘He would then lie down by them 
and watch for hours, evidently expecting the 
return of the owner.” The calamity happened 
through the ubiquitous goods train being on 
the express line with the signal at “all right ” 
to allure engine and its human freight to certain 
destruction. What rule was violated in such 
acase? We rather might ask, Was any rule 
at all observed ? 

Then the sad fate of Nathan Gordon seems 
all the more sad because he seems not only 
to have been a thoroughly self-educated 
model driver, but a model man. He made 
for himself a character, and was in private 
life no less courteous than he was courageous 
and skilful on the road. He read, too, as 
well as worked, and when he was ready to 
offer her a pretty, comfortable little home, he 
was accepted as a suitor by a worthy and 
modest maiden whose father’s cottage stood 
by the side of the line on which Nathan 
drove the express. Presently the girl hears 
the express in the distance, and as the train 
thunders past the lovers recognise each other 
for the last time! Madge retires into the 
house to make ready her father’s tea; but 
overtaken by a shower of rain, Nathan has to 
sand the slippery rails, and then incautiously 
leaning too far over the engine side his head 
strikes violently against a pillar, causing 
instant death. Thus suddenly was a whole 
family of old and young, in the midst of their 
marriage preparations, overtaken by the 
shadow of death. 





In an engine running-shed, whence the 
iron horses go forth to do their day or night’s 
work, the most frightful things may occur 
unless a set of rules are observed; and these 
if properly carried out, Mr. Reynolds assures 
us, “will do more for the public than tons of 
reporting.” One rule is, that a standing 
engine, with its steam up, should be put out 
of gear when no one is on it, to prevent that 
running away which has actually occurred. 
In one lamentable instance a thoughtless boy 
playing at engine-driving left a regulator open 
before dismounting, and presently the engine 
was nowhere to be seen. She had gone off 
with no one on her, and increased in speed 
until a rate of sixty miles an hour was attained, 
to dash into a market-train standing at a 
country station filled with farmers and poor 
country people. As soon as the fact became 
known at the departure end of the line the 
officials were in a dreadful state of agitation, 
and although instructions were instantly 
flashed along the wires to throw the run-away 
off the road with sleepers, it was too late to 
prevent the havoc of death which occurred. 

A frightful accident was once providentially 
averted by a station-master, who, as if by 
instinct, rightly interpreted the continuous 
whistlings of distress on the part of an express 


driver, who, to his horror, found that with ~ 


steam off and brakes on, the train was gaining 
speed down a five-mile incline. At the 
bottom of the incline he had to stop at a 
station, and the danger was that he might 
there run into another express from the 
South which there crossed the down line in 
coming to the platform. The station-master 
seized a gentieman’s horse standing near, 
hastened along the line to stop this latter 
train, and succeeded, the two at last stopping 
within a few yards of each other. The 
reason of the inability to slacken speed was 
that a number of trucks of putrid fish had 
passed*along the line, and the oil running 
down on the metals had made them so 
slippery that neither brake nor shut-off steam 
had any effect in checking the speed. In 
another instance a man on one of the 
Canadian lines prevented a frightful collision 
with a train, carrying the Princess Louise 
and Marquis of Lorne, by running along the 
line in a similar way, but without a horse. 
Accidents of all kinds happen, and in spite 
of science and human foresight and ingenuity 
they will continue to happen, as no two mis- 
haps have ever known to be precisely alike. 
Sad indeed has the confession to be made, 
that at “a locomotive depot seldom a week 
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passes but some one is either killed or | course of the year a large number of evan- 
oe for the sorte ee of a life.” Py! gone publications are distributed, and it 
often, moreover, the best workmen and the | is hoped with good results following. 

most amiable men in private life seem to be | Abert from this Christian eailesclicenel, 
taken, to the sorrow of their employers, and | whose efforts deserve a grateful recognition, 
the sore loss to the public. This is, perhaps, | has lately risen up in the person of Mr. 
partly explained by the fact that the most | Michael Reynolds, from whose books several 
skilful of drivers are employed in the most) extracts have been made in the course of this 
dangerous service. How many life histories | article. Mr. Reynolds has a vast practical 
might be narrated in which some noble fellow | experience, and he is accordingly making a 
was called away to another world just after the | brave effort to improve the condition of drivers 


last difficulty in an uphill path seemed to be 
conquered ; and when, in a humble way, on 
small, but sufficient, means, he had begun to 
account himself happy with the woman of his 
choice. Others, like Nathan Gordon, have 
a useful career cut short before even this 
goal is reached, in the days of their courtship, 
and thus anticipate days of earthly happiness 
they are destined never to reach. Yes, we 


and firemen, and thus to confer a lasting boon 
upon the public. His works (all published 
by Messrs. Crosby, Lockwood, and Co., 
London), are, 1. “Locomotive Engine-driving ; 
a Practical Manual for Beginners, &c.:” 
u. “The Model Locomotive, Engineer, Fire- 
man, and Engine-boy, &c ;” 1. “Stationary 
Engine-driving; a Practical Manual for En- 
gineers in Charge of Stationary Engines, &c. ;” 





are glad to find that, though the ways of Pro-| and, 1v. “ Engine-driving Life: or Stirring 
vidence are inscrutable, there are Christian | Adventures in the Lives of Locomotive En- 
drivers who leave behind them, in the house | gineers.” The last, for popular reading, is a 
and on the road, many fragrant memories. book of exciting interest, and reveals more 
vividly than any other volume with which we 
In death I’m stopped and rest at last. oir eae oe be — the heroic, —_ 
Farewell, dear friends, and cease to weep ; the sad sides of dally life on our Iron roads. 
In Christ I’m safe—in Him I sleep.” Io persons whose curiosity craves for 
technical details, the other works will be ac- 
In a Christian sense the men are not| ceptable ; but in any case, in this growingly 
neglected, for in the provinces we find that | teetotal age, liberal souls, who would “ treat” 
local pastors devote some attention to their | the driver after a prosperous run, cannot do 
spiritual needs, while in the metropolis the} better than offer a copy of one of the books 
London City Mission employs special agents | in the above list instead of making a more 
to promote the religious welfare of those! questionable offering. 
engaged in all branches of the service. In the| G. H. P. 


‘¢ Life’s railways o’er, each station past, 
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RuraL Worsuip By CANDLE-LIGHT. 
A VILLAGE MEETING-HOUSE SKETCH. 


MJ HERE was a tent set up for|just about as much wisdom if he were to 
sacred purposes in the Wilder-| despise the old-fashioned wooden plough with 
ness of Sinai before the Taber-| which “the rude forefathers of the hamlet” 
nacle was built, and the Taber-|broke “the stubborn glebe” in days gone 
nacle itself was but preparatory | by. 

to the more durable and splendid Temple. So} Not long ago I walked some miles through 
the village meeting-house, and even the village|a Midland rural district, to attend a service 
green and the village oak have played an|in one of the smallest and oddest meeting- 
important part in the religious development/| houses to be seen in the land. Some friends 
of England. He who despises the humble}—dear friends—of mine had sprung from 
sanctuary of our English hamlets would show | this village a generation before, and I walked 
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with them through the charming valley of the 
N , reaching the village in the afternoon. 
No walk more suggestive of the imagery of 
the Twenty-third Psalm could be found 
within the four corners of our green old 
isle. 

We, who live here in London, sometimes 
have the hardihood to take what we call “a 
country walk.” We like to call our walks, 
our streets, our squares, and even our.shops, 
by names which breathe the associations of 
the farmyard, the park, the grove, and the 
‘primrose paths” of genii-haunted woods. 
Thus ‘are we modern Babylonians. thrown 
back upon the imagination for freshness, 
song, and open sky. But my walk was no 
such sorry enterprise as a journey’to Harrow 
from Camden Town, through Willesden, or 
a plunge into the sylvan fields of Finchley, 
by way of Barnsbury and Upper Holloway. 
It was a walk under murmuring leaves and 
soaring skylarks from beginning to end. We 
left—some few miles on our right—the village 
where Carey, afterwards the great missionary, 
worked at shoemaking, and did not make 
much of it. A little to our left, veiled in 
chestnut and elm foliage, slept the village 
where “Hervey’s Meditations among the 
Tombs” were written for a somewhat deri- 
sive world. Too derisive, we think. It is 
surely as much in order for us to think some- 
times of the tombs, as to be always thinking 
ef houses and trains and cabs, of offices and 
consols and markets. 

Crossing the river, which here winds on 
lazily to a subdued tune of its own, as if it 
loved the reeds and water-lilies of the valley 
better than the Wash and the homeless im- 
mensity of the German Ocean—in which it is 
soon lost—we rose over the opposite slope 
to the Bedford main road. Here we passed 
through a village, larger than that to which 
we were going, which claims the distinction, 
not of having a squire avd a parson, but of 
having a parson who is also squire. This 
imposing combination had, we found, in- 
vested the institutions of the church and the 
land with a sacred dignity in the eyes of 
many of the people of the neighbourhood. 
There was no visible irreverence towards 
their “betters” shown by the villagers here. 

The walk into the village of Felbray lay 
through fields and lanes, and ended in fields 
and lanes. The village itself consists of 
fields and lanes. There is no street any- 
where. ‘The houses lie in romantic irregu- 





larity all about, in the bosom of the country. 
There did not seem to be population enough 





to fill the small church, the square tower of 
which had looked down upon us every step 
of the way from the river ; yet there were two 
chapels in addition. 

As we went through the churchyard two 
things struck us. One was the hideously 
wicked looks of the gargoyles on the church 
tower; the other was the appearance of 
poverty presented by the graves of the dead 
themselves. ‘The thatched cottages we had 
passed were not more surely the abodes of 
the poor than these hillocks of green turf. 
There was ‘hardly one headstone among a 
hundred of the mounds, and nowhere were 
“storied urn or animated bust” to be seen 
vainly recalling the “ fleeting breath” ‘back 
to ‘its. mansion.” Death, in its simplicity, 
was before us. It affected here no costly 
semblance of life. Only the kindly earth, as 
if in pity, had drawn her green mantle over 
her sleeping children, and left them so, till 
they should hear the signal to arise. 

These were the forefathers, or the recent 
dead, of those humble men in whose devo- 
tions we had come to join that afternoon. 
Living or dead, these village folk could not 
appear other than poor. Ten shillings, at 
most, the wage of the living labourer, and a 
due share of the churchyard sod the portion 
of the departed. But God had put a higher 
price upon some of them than that. “They 
shall be mine in that day when I make up 
my jewels.” No town-bred flippancy shall 
lead us to insult their humble dust. Happy 
would it be for many who now fare sumptu- 
ously, if, when they come to lie down in the 
grave, they could do so at the end of as 
brave a life, and as conquerors in as good a 
fight, as some of the sleepers in those un- 
adorned graves. 


“ Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
* * * * 
Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bowed the wuods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 
* * * * 
The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from her straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, and the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed.” 


The chapel to which we wended our way 
was in a square of six cottages at the bottom 
of a narrow lane. It was indeed no chapel 
at all. Dismiss from the mind everything 
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approaching even to a mission hall. It was 
nothing, in fact, but the lower room of one of 
the cottages. Service was conducted here 
twice every Sabbath by lay preachers of one 
of the weaker branches of the Methodist 
body. 

In the week-time the house bore no trace 
of ecclesiastical functions. The good-wife 
might be seen at the door in summer, and 
inside in winter, turning the bobbins of her 
lace-pillow with Penelope persistency. The 
pot smoked on the fire towards evening, as 
the good-man, at once chapel-keeper and 
tenant in his own house, came home weary 
from the fields: Neither on Gerizim nor at 
Jerusalem had such a temple as this Felbray 
meeting place ever been set up. 

When Sunday came round a complete 
change stole over everything. The few rush- 
bottomed chairs were put on one side, and, 
from a barn on the other side of the “ yard,” 
four or five forms with backs were brought 
and set in array down the room. 

From the same repository a wooden pulpit, 
fitted with brass candlesticks at the side, was 
reverently carried and placed in position to the 
left of the fire-place. Lace bobbins ceased 
their gossip with the pins. No smoking 
utensils secularized the fire-place. A large 
copy of Wesley’s hymns and a Bible lay 
conspicuously on the pulpit desk. Every- 
thing was ready for preacher and people to 
come. 

And they never failed to come. However 
angry the night, though the meadows and the 
foot-bridges on the roads were known to be 
flooded, a preacher and a body of hearers 
were sure to be forthcoming. Of the latter, 
Mary Kinsop was generally the first to arrive. 
She lived till near ninety, and when she was 
-over eighty she regularly started all tunes at 
Felbray “Wesleyan meetin’.”. The click of 
her pattens down the yard was as sure a call 
to divine service as the village chimes them- 
selves. She was familiarly known as “Polly,” 
and was spoken of as “Sister Polly” in the 
small society of the chapel. 

Some other arrivals had taken place before 
we reached the spot. Stout Abraham, who 
owned his own cottage at the corner next 
to Gindown’s farm, was there. He held the 
funds of the chapel, such as they were. 
Sturdy and upright, he had nothing of the 
warm sentiment and ready, burning speech 
of some of his fellow-members. “Gift in 
prayer” he painfully lacked, and was never 
called on to pray unless bad weather, or 


-other cause had reduced the number of men 





present, so as to make his services for the 
moment of importance. A nature less open 
to any suspicion of poetic feeling than 
Abraham’s the “annals of the poor” contain 
no trace of. 

It had become a proverb in the village 
that when, on one occasion, he was asked 
what flowers he most liked, he had replied’: 
“I think a pertairter’s the fairest flower as 
ever growed.” ‘The Muse had not saluted 
him at the plough. But his deficiency was 
well compensated by other worshippers. 
They were only agricultural labourers, “ vil- 
lage hinds,” the “ Hodge” and “Giles” of 
cheap satirical fiction. But in all that 
makes man superior to the coarseness of the 
animal or to the conceit of the peacock—of 
those who escape coarseness only to achieve 
vanity, these men were worthy of réspect. 

The problem, how to build up manly 
character and maintain clean and happy 
homes on ten shillings a week and a patch 
of vegetable garden, is not solved by flimsy 
natures, devoid of grit or sinew, strangers to 
faith and prayer. But these men had solved 
it. 

Our attention was soon drawn to the 
preacher, who had taken his place in the 
portable pulpit, and was looking out his 
hymns by the light of the two candles beside 
him. Candle-light was the principal item of 
expenditure in that place of worship. There 
were no travelling expenses for the preachers. 
They found themselves in shoe-leather. As 
for trains, there were none available, and if 
there had been, they would not have used 
them. Quarterly, I believe, a collection was 
made for the general “circuit” funds, but 
the amount of this was never such as to 
embarrass the local brother who took it back 
with him the same night to the adjoining 
town. None of the contributors had a bank- 
ing account, and the amount raised would 
hardly have admitted of transmission by 
cheque. But if we were to measure their 
gifts to the house of the Lord by what they 
had to give, the comparison between their 
generous poverty and the stinted giving of 
some richer people would not be flattering to 
the “ better-class” givers of some churches. 
Candle-light, however, was the prime matter 
of outlay, and it had to be met by perhaps 
the most novel arrangement for an incidental 
fund our readers have ever heard of. It was 
managed in this way: Each member of the 
society contributed one pound of tallow 
lights in rotation. It was of course quite a 
voluntary arrangement. The “point of 
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honour” was relied on for the faithful dis- 
charge of this undertaking of the members 
to keep the light burning on the Lord’s 
altar, Occasionally, however, as will happen 
with the best regulated forms of the voluntary 
system, there were hitches and slips which 
had striking, if not amusing, consequences. 
The stock of candles for future use during 
divine service, whether many or few, were 
placed by the cool and artful Abraham, 
the treasurer, in such a_ position that 
they could hardly escape the notice of 
the most unobservant. A string was 
fastened to the wall over the preacher’s 
head and carried across the room to the 
opposite wall. On this string the candles 
were hung in the sight of the people, repre- 
senting, in kind, their free-will offerings for 
God’s work. When the candle-string was 
becoming rather bare, so that only a few 
lights remained, it became the duty of the 
next donor in order to provide another 
pound, and to have them sent to Abraham’s 
house by not later than Saturday afternoon. 
Why an order was not given to the little 
grocer near the pond to supply candles 
as required, the congregation raising the 
amount required to cover such order quar- 
terly, or otherwise, is one of those subtleties 
of village chapel finance on which it would 
be presumptuous in town-folk, who are far 
too bookish, to express an opinion. At any 
rate, at Felbray other financial methods pre- 
vailed. Each member brought his pound of 
candles, and no bills were “run up.” But 
alas! human nature will upset by its errors 
the best adjusted plans. On one occasion, 
the candle-string was not replenished in time, 
and Abraham, the grim treasurer who had 
no taste for flowers, allowed the act of 
neglect to find its punishment in conse- 
quences which he did nothing toavert. The 
supply of light was so short at the beginning 
of evening service that the preacher had to 
shorten an earnest sermon, and the doxology, 
sung in a flickering twilight, had to be substi- 
tuted for one of those hymns which were 
so dear to the hearts of the worshippers. 

On the occasion to which I have been 
from the first referring, the candle-string, 
while not exhausted, was so near to deple- 
tion as to make a crisis imminent. Only 
one candle remained on the line, and the 
two burning at the preacher’s side were 
almost at their wick’s end. Abraham, taught 
by past trouble, determined to force the 
matter upon the attention of the meeting. 
The preacher was rather long that evening, 





and he was no sooner done than the trea- 
surer whispered to him that he had a notice 
to give out before the hymn. Abraham 
accordingly took up his position before the 
pulpit and told the people—about twenty in 
all—that there was “one little matter” which 
required to be thought about before they went 
home. Lifting up his heavy unexpressive 
face, and fixing his eyes on the solitary 
candle which represented the whole funded 
capital of the society, he said—* The fact is, 
friends, as we shall be out o’ lights next 
Sunday if there ain’t more candles bought. 
Look here! You can see for yourselves 
what’s left, and I thought I’d tell you in 
time.” With this solemn statement he sat 
down, leaving it to work its due effect in the 
minds of the audience, some of whom had 
evidently not realized the alarming position 
of affairs till that moment. 

The incident was not without its simple 
or absurd side ; but it was not more absurd 
than some feats of ecclesiastical candle-light 
in splendid churches of our cities. Those 
few candles, slung on the line across that 
cottage sanctuary, were points as visible and 
luminous to the eye of heaven as the cynosure 
of altar-lights which lend a mystic charm to 
the worship of more ancient communions. 
Poor tallow-light tokens, trimmed by the 
hand of penury, and shining in the taber- 
nacles of the village Zion, the Lord will not 
quench your glimmer, nor break the bruised 
reed of those whose offerings you are! It 
is very easy for better-placed people to 
ridicule the uncouth manners of the peasant, 
in social or religious life. But the smile 
might be returned with interest. There 
is sometimes an uncouthness and an absur- 
dity in the religious habits of the prosperous 
fully as ludicrous as in those of the poor; 
and if odd things are done in village chapels, 
let us remember other odd things—in the 
conduct of society and governments—which 
go far to account for the first. We create a 
social system, or we refuse to change one, 
under which, in the days we are speaking of, 
the father of a family had to keep house 
over his head, and clothes on his wife and 
children, as well as feed them, out of eight 
or nine shillings a week ; and when we have 
thus made education, in any sufficient sense, 
impossible for the children of the labourer, 
we proceed to laugh at the labourer’s gait, at 
his religious vocabulary, at his attempts on 
the Queen’s English, and even at his clothes. 

Of course, if we cannot help laughing, 
let us laugh. But laughter must not be 
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: crystallized. Let it pass. It should not freeze | lifted up its head for many years. But Atheism 
, until it hangs its icicles of cynicism upon never turned out a set of men like those. It 
a our faces. We have no right to laugh, unless | sent no missionaries to the villages to’speak 
a we are also willing to cry. We are bound to| the pure language of-exhortation and comfort 
. perceive, not merely the grotesqueness of| which fell from those men’s lips. It made 
. rustic manners, but the noble character and | men eager enough to possess as much as others 
. virtue which underlie, more often than we | already possessed of pleasure or property; 


know, the ploughman’s fustian, as he treads|but it produced no types of character on 

the miry furrows and wrinkles his face in the | which the words “loving” or “holy” could, 

storm to bring us bread out of the earth. without an abuse of those words, be inscribed. 
I heard a sermon in that little chapel on) One does not need to be a Wesleyan to 

which any reverent soul might have hung) feel that if Christianity had to be judged by 

with delight. It was delivered by one of a| the men who are “lay” or “local preachers” 

band of working men who had printed their |in the villages and towns in England, its 

footmarks on half the county in their journeys | power to regenerate and ennoble mankind 

to proclaim the Gospel. Every Sunday| would be triumphantly vindicated. The 

morning that dawned, after a week of weary | religion of humanity has only one defect. Tt 

toil, saw them passing out of the town on their | is not the religion for humanity. 

way to outlying villages to tell the story of the | J. HIRST HOLLOWELL. 


Cross. In that town a sort of Atheism had | 
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2], WALKED in the land of dreams one night, and found myself alone 
1 a Where a little rivulet rippled forth, but I heard not sigh nor moan ; 
So quietly it glided on that a phantom shade it seemed, 
Save for the quiver upon its breast where the moonlight o’er it gleamed. 


And “ What is the use of stream so small?” I thought, and_watched its flight, 
As it stole along with its noiseless step through the still and dewy night ; 

IT saw that by its mossy brink, on their lowly-drooping stem, 

A thousand flowers bent down to drink, and each a several gem. 
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And then in my dream I stood beside a river broad and strong, 

As it raged and surged o’er its rocky bed, while it sang a noisy song 
Of power that lurked beneath the tide of its dread and weedy gloom : ; 
I looked in vain for the fragile cups by its rugged banks to bloom. ; 





The whirl and the dash would $0on have borne their petals far away, 

Ere their golden eyes had caught a gleam of the ruddy beam of day ; 

They woke to life by the quiet flow of the little lonely rill, 

Where safe their life might pass without a thought or dream of ill. : 
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I saw that the vision was sent to me to show how lives obscure 

In affection’s bloom may be more sweet (though their talents may be fewer) 
Than mightier ones whose pride and power disdain such trivial ‘charms, 

Or fling thern crushed on the barren shore by their cruel careless arms. 
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By THE AUTHOR oF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest,” “ LITTLE TyJA,” EYc. 


CHAPTER VI.—aA VISIT TO THE COTTAGERS. 






FoAGSYND now you will say who was 
ya "Y Lulu? and how came she to 


9 oe arrive thus suddenly and un- 
Badin expectedly at the chateau ? 

It was not unexpectedly that 
she came. The Count and Countess, ever 
ready to extend a helping hand to those who 
needed it, had seen an advertisement in the 
papers which stated that a little girl of good 
family, aged only three years, had been left 
utterly without relations after the war. Her 
father and uncles had fallen in battle ; her 
mother and grandmother had since died. 
There was none left belonging to her. Would 
some benevolent person adopt her, or other- 
wise provide for her? The father had left no 
provision for the child, and the mother’s in- 
come had died with her. 

“One child more in our house and at our 
board will make little difference,” the 
Countess had said. 

“‘ Let the little one come,” the Count had 
replied. 

And she came, as we have seen. She very 
soon gained a place in all hearts, readily 
accepting her position as favourite of the 
household—the youngest and the pet. 

Linchen, meanwhile, who had been already 
some time at the chateau before either Franz 
or Lulu came, was looked on as the little 
eldest daughter of the house. She had long 
ere now, with the easy forgetfulness of child- 
hood under strange or altered circumstances, 
entirely forgotten her parentage and relation- 
ship with the weaver’s family in the village, 
and although her early home still existed, 
and she was sometimes sent thither with 
eld nurse to bestow the Countess’s alms, she 
did it merely as to those for whom she felt a 
kindly interest and sympathy such as she had 
been taught to extend to the other poor 
around. The little girl, with her gentle 
manners and her basket of good things, was 
a welcome visitor amongst the cottagers, and 
she learnt to enjoy her visits to them, espe- 
cially when made in the company of the 
Countess. 

There lived in one of the further cottages 
an oid good-wife whose husband had lately 





recovered from an illness, and when lessons 
were over one afternoon about this time 
Tante Dorothea told Lina she might put on 
her hat and come with her to see how the 
family were getting on. ‘The Countess and 
her littke companion were very heartily 
received; but when, after some kindly 
enquiries, the former began to speak of 
God’s mercy in restoring the old man, and to 
talk of personal religion, the dame remem- 
bered suddenly that she must run and get 
her beds in before sundown, and made other 
excuses for getting away from her kind and 
anxious visitor, who noticed also with pain 
that the little granddaughter, Yella, only 
scrubbed more vigorously at her pans, and 
that the son returned to his weaving without 
response. The sickly-looking grandfather, 
however, seated at his winding wheel, which 
he had scarcely strength to turn, appeared 
glad to talk quietly with the Countess. He 
said he was too weak to go to church. 

“ But you can read your Bible at home,” 
returned she. ‘I hope you have a Bible ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the old Frau, as she came 
in with a feather-bed in her arms ; “two, we 
have two.” 

“ Ah, and I hope they are not in the loft,” 
said the Countess, with a gentle little smile. 

“No, no; theysare here in the room,” 
replied the old dame briskly, and with an air 
as if she would say, “Now you must be 
satisfied ;” and she meanwhile patted down 
the eider quilt on one of the little wooden 
bedsteads that stood near the great stove. 
She bustled out again, and could be seen 
through the small latticed window-panes 
cutting fodder for the one cow of the family, 
and presently the sweet smell of milking 
reminded the Countess that the afternoon 
was drawing on, and she bade adieu. 

As she hastened with Lina along the 
forest path that led towards home, the other 
two children met them with their donne. 
Little Count Franz, or Franz, Count of 
Schonheim, as he insisted on being styled, 
was as usual walking with one arm slung 
about the neck of the little Lulu, kissing and 
bullying her by turns, while Spitz capered 
about them, licking their hands, and barking 
at them all the time. All the children 
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stopped short, for they were just in sight of 
the forester’s house, in a pretty dell, through 
which ran a gurgling mountain stream. 

“Oh, Tante, dear Tante—auntie, auntie,” 
cried they, in their different ways of pleading, 
while Lulu clasped the Countess by the 
knees, “may we stay and see Master 
Forester ?” 

Now, the forester, good man, had occupied | 
this post on the estate in the time of the} 
Graf’s father ; his wife had been many years | 
servant in the family, and so had his sister, | 
who now lived with them. They were very | 
faithful and loyal dependents, and _ great| 
favourites at the chateau. As the party) 
approached, they all came down to the door, 
and the Countess shook hands with each. 
The children talked all at once, and wanted 
to stay, for there were various special attrac- 
tions in the stream, the productions of Master 
Forester’s mechanical ingenuity. A miniature 
saw-mill, especially, turned by a tiny water-fall, 
with sawyers and planers and man at the 
wheel, all in correct costume, and all busy at 
work, never failed to interest them. But the 
Countess told the children they must go 
*home now to supper, promising that they 
should one day soon have a picnic in the 
forest, and pay their friends another visit. 
They darted on before her, their thoughts, in 
happy childish fashion, speedily taking a fresh 
direction. 

Overhead the birds sang softly, carolling 
their vesper-hymn ; the ground at their feet 
was carpeted with honey-scented heather, 
and the trees around were laden with nuts 
and acorns and berries. As the sun set, a 
wonderful light flooded the mountains in the 
west. Just where the tall campanile of a 
distant village church rose high over the 
brow of a hill, backed by the towering peaks 
behind, the whole landscape seemed turned to 
gold. The effect was startling, and the 
Countess said, “Look, Lina, it makes one 
think of the heavenly Jerusalem—do you 
remember in the Revelations where St. John 
says, ‘The city was pure gold, like unto 
clear glass ; and the city had no need of the 
sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it: for 
the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof.’ ” 

** Yes, I remember,” said Lina, 

All the children stood hushed and quiet, 
looking on the marvellous scene. The sun 
had disappeared. The molten gold began to 
pale, yet it was long before the halo departed 
quite from where the tall spire stood forth, as 
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The whole mountain range then gradually 
assumed the richest deep purple tints, and as 
they neared home, the coral clusters of the 
ash trees, all along the winding chaussée, 
were illuminated with ruddy light, each cluster 
a natural lamp, far more beautiful than any 
Chinese lantern that ever was devised. 

In a large upper room, opening upon the 
brilliant balcony of the chateau, a light supper 
had been spread. A man-servant was in 
attendance, and old Minna stood behind 
Franz and Lulu while they made their simple 
meal, and then took them off to bed. 

Lina remained until the household had 
assembled for the customary evening devotions, 
and then went also, attended by the donne, 
who now waited upon the three children, 
under old nurse’s superintendence. 

The Count and Countess sat on the terrace 
in the deepening twilight alone. They talked 
of the children. ‘The one of the little flock 
who caused them the most anxiety was Franz, 
the heir to the castle and estates. 

“He will be a difficult boy to manage,” 
said the Count ; “ but he is a fine, handsome 
youngster.” 

‘Minna complains chiefly of his disobedi- 
ence; and he is very domineering in the 
nursery,” said the Countess. 

“‘ How does he behave to Lulu?” 

“Oh, he is very fond of her,” replied she 
smiling, as she thought of the two as she had 
seen them that afternoon; “but he teazes 
her unmercifully.” 

“He must not do that,” said the Count, 
who was very fond of the little girl, the bébé 
of the family, as he called her. “I have had 
a visit while you were out this afternoon,” 
continued he, “from Count Hemsdorf. He 
said his wife wanted to ask you to take the 
children to the cherry feast next week. I 
believe she has written to you.” 

*“ Oh! they will be charmed,” said the 
Countess. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE CHERRY FEAST. 


HE cherry feast was always a grand 
event with the children of the neigh- 
bourhood. For days before they could think 
of nothing else, and for days after they talked 
only of it. It came during harvest time, 
whilst the school-children still kept holiday, 
and as Count and Countess Hemsdorf per- 
mitted the country folk to set up their little 
booths and stalls in the chateau grounds, 





if glorified. 





quite a little annual fair had been established 
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in connection with it, at which all sorts of 
harmless diversions offered attractions to old 
and young. 

The ‘night before the eventful day Lina 
was almost too excited to sleep. Her eyes 
were early open. She went to the window of 
her pretty little bedroom and looked out. All 
was ‘still quiet. A fragrant scent of lime- 
blossoms, ripe for gathering, was wafted from 
the spreading trees below, and a silver birch 
gently stirred its leaves in the morning air ; 
but no sound was heard save the cicada’s 
chirp. She went back to bed, but not to 
sleep. The donne came in good time to help 
her to dress, and how glad she was when 
nurse Minna called her to go with Franzchen 
and Lulu to the Countess for their morning 
prayers. She offered up her simple praises 
with a light and joyous heart, and felt as 
though no cross were hers, this day at all 
events. She did not know that the little 
impatient spirit had even now been bearing 
its burden, made light to her by the habit 
of self-control and obedience, which was 
gradually becoming easy to her. 

“ Auntie! auntie! when shall we set off?” 
cried Lina and Franz together, and little 
Lulu immediately echoed their words. 

“We are going soon after breakfast,” said 
Aunt Dorothea; “as soon as Countess 
Hemsdorf’s carriage comes for us. The 
pony-carriage will meet us in the evening, 
half-way, to bring us home.” 

Breakfast was scarcely over when a hand- 
some chariot, with four grey horses appeared ; 
and into it the Count and Countess, and the 
three children got. As they drove through 
the village the dull click-clack of the shuttles 
could be heard in every little cottage, as the 
thrifty inhabitants sat at their busy looms. 
There were not many who would spare a 
whole day to the fete. Some would go in 
the afternoon, and some not until evening. 
Still there were a goodly few to be ‘seen 
along the roads and on the hillside paths 
and forest tracks, all converging towards one 
point, and easily distinguishable, especially 
the younger women, from their bright garb. 
These were veritable “Zand Pomeranzen,” 
as the Count called them—that is, country 
oranges, the German equivalent for country 
bumpkins.. Some were dressed in green 
petticoats and yellow shawls, with red rib- 
bons on their large mushroom hats ; others 
wore scarlet and blue head-kerchiefs, with 
gaily striped gowns, or mulberry jackets over 
brown ‘skirts, and so'on. Almost all were 


trotted. along, many of them barefoot, but 
all:smiling and'happy.. Some of them the 
little folk from the chateaurecognised and’ 
greeted. .There was Yella, with a neighbour’s 
little daughter, Lisel by name; and Ida with 
her brother Hans ; and Olga with her little 
nephew Fritz, nearly as old as herself, and 
her inseparable companion. They carried 
great bunches of blue corn-flowers in their 
hands. They were a pretty little pair, who 
might have stood for the picture of the 
children bringing home the Christmas-tree 
from the wood, so well known to us all. 

“Guten Tag, guten Tag, good day!” said 
the Count and Countess as they drove past. 

“We shall see you again by-and-by,” 
shouted irrepressible Franz, as the four greys 
carried him rapidly past the little pedestrians 
slowly plodding on their way. 

On arriving at Schloss Hemsdorf, light re- 
freshments were served on a covered terrace 
before the house, tastefully arranged with 
flowers, and furnished with garden table and 
benches on either side. Countess Hemsdorf 
then took her younger friends to the croquet- 
lawn, where a large party of village school 
children were playing, her two little daughters, 
Rita and Gertrude, amongst them. The 
latter was a lovely child of nine with fair hair 
hanging about her shoulders in heavy waves, 
the elder, about twelve or thirteen, had a 
good, intelligent face, and seemed to be much 
beloved by the little folk, who ran to her, and 
surrounded her with cries of “Contessel, 
Contessel.!” Little Countess, little Countess. 
She seemed to be ‘their centre of attraction, 
and they willingly allowed themselves to be 
marshalled by her in their games, One little 
flaxen-haired dumpling came toddling forward 
to kiss the hands of the new arrivals, making 
the most charming little ‘‘ zx,” or courtesy, 
with her short legs, an example which the 
others all followed. Two tiny boys, almost 
babies, had fallen asleep on the grass, tired 
with the unusual excitement and play, and 
the younger Contessel now endeavoured to 
stir them up, calling one “braver Paul,” 
good Paul, when he sat erect with wide-open 
eyes, and the other “lazy Paul,” for he 
nodded on in spite of all. Even brave Paul 
gave in again after a spasmodic effort to 
stand on his legs, and Rita bade her sister 
let them sleep, while Count Franz laughed, 
and said precociously, ‘The two Pauls weren’t 
worth a paul between them.” He had just 
been learning in his arithmetic the names 


and value of the coinages of different 
countries ! 
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“Would you like the children to sing 
something ?” asked Rita of her little guests ; 
and then requested the teacher to start them. 

** Now what shall it be?” said the latter, 
after having arranged her scholars in a circle 
about her. ‘Shall we sing ‘The Clock’?” 

And then followed a pretty pantomime ; 
hands and hours, and minutes and morals 
ingeniously intertwining. The little ones 
sang heartily and tunefully as well, as German 
children know how to do, taking their parts 
naturally, and modulating their voices, instead 
of shouting at their utmost pitch, without 
feeling or sense. of words or music. After 
this they went off to a festival meal at the 
schoolhouse ; and thena great bell announced 
that the dinner hour approached at the 
chateau. Rita and Gertrude took their 
young friends in, and a servant in plain 
clothes, but with a variety of ribbons and 
medals on his left breast, ushered them 
through a long suite of rooms, with polished 
parqueterie floors, and a pretty saloon where 
the elders were already assembled. 

Dinnerwas served in an antique dining-hall, 
a curiously arched and mullioned apartment, 
where the chandeliers and candelabra were 
composed of various weapons—swords, cut- 
lasses and daggers wonderfully interlaced with 
greaves and visors. The hall was very old, 
the oldest part of the castle, which had been 
in the family for hundreds of years. All 
around the walls were numbers of stags’ heads 
and antlers, and coats of arms, telling of 
the various intermarriages. One was a 
knotted branch, quartered with a golden 
star on azure field, another was a spread 
eagle, supported’ by the Prussian “‘ wild men.” 
All this attracted Franz’s attention, and he 
looked in.admiration and awe from the coats 
of arms to the weapons, and from them to 
Count Hemsdorf’s face, which was scarred 
with wounds received in the late war, for he 
had been in. command of an ambulance 
detachment throughout it. 

The gentlemen talked much of the great 
event of a. few weeks before, the triumphal 
entry of the troops into Berlin, in which they 
had both taken part. Countess Hemsdorf 
had been:there too, and said, “Ah! it was a 
grand sight—indeed, a thing never to be 
forgotten.in all one’s life. ‘The weather was 
glorious, andias the sun gleamed on the arms 
and helmetsof those thousands and thousands 
of troops, and the flowers with which they and 
their horses were decorated by the admiring 
crowd, the scene seemed to photograph 


ever. Even the horses pranced proudly 
along as if they gloried in their masters’ 
honour.” 

“ And our grand old Kaiser-King looked 
grander than ever that day,” said Count von 
Schénheim. 

“ Ay, he did,’’ said Count Hemsdorf, “and 
the Crown Prince looked bravely too.” 

None of the children except Franz seemed 
to care to eat much. The repast was a very 
different sort of meal to their usual simple 
dinner at home. After the soup, little glasses 
of maraschino were handed round. Lina 
knew very well that she must not take any, 
and modestly declined when the servants 
offered it to her, and whispered to Franzchen 
to do the same. But he stretched out his 
hand, unheeding her, and took a glass ; and, 
in so doing, upset it. Tante Dorothea had 
been watching him, and her glance of reproof 
now brought the colour to his cheek. » But 
nothing was said, and he next helped himself to 
some raw salt herring, of which all the elders 
were partaking, with an accompaniment of 
potatoes and parsley. ‘The Countess gave 
Lulu, who sat beside her, a potato, and Lina 





took the same, and when presently roast veal 
appeared with écrevisse sauce, Count Franz 
had to be admonished that he must not have 
any of the latter condiment. A course of 
vegetables delicately dressed .was followed 
by venison from Count Hemsdorf’s presetves, 
served with cucumber salad and compote of 
currants. Here Franz’s hand had again to 
be stayed, but all the little ones were allowed 
to partake of an excellent chocolate cream 
which came next.’ At a sign from the 
Countess the butler did not offer the little 
boy the salver of Tokay which he now carried 
round; but he was permitted to have some 
fruit, and would much’ have liked to’ rinse 
out his mouth, like his elders, with thé small 
tumbler of peppermint water which, foreign 











itself on one’s brain, there to remain for 





fashion, was placed before each person in a 
finger-glass. However, just as he had made 
up his mind to do it, the host turned to Aunt 
Dorothea, and all rose, everyone turning 
round and about to bow to. everyone else, 
the two Contessels kissing their mother, and 
the elder one also kissing Lina. Thegentle- 
men then escorted the ladies to the coffee- 
table on the covered terrace, and the young 
folks went off to their little hostessés’ apart- 
ments upstairs. Rita led the way, and took 
them through the whole suite of upper rooms. 
First, through the great drawing-room, which 
she said was called the “white saloon,” 
because it was painted’ entirely white, ‘with 
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white-brocaded furniture, picked out with gold, 
even the table was of white marble—then 
through a smaller drawing-room, furnished 
with dark damask, purple and amber, with 
couches and easy chairs ranged in luxurious 
negligence about a round table upon a square 
of soft carpet; then through the Griafin’s 
boudoir, a sort of ditto of the other, only 
smaller; then through her bedroom, where 
stood the crib of the little Countess Ger- 
trude. This room was much littered, and 
not furnished in any degree corresponding 
to the other apartments; next they went to 
the nursery, where was a large cage of very 
pretty canaries, a number of toys, a doll’s 
house, and also a <Xinder-Hiiuschen, or 
children’s house, which consisted of a whole 
corner of the room divided off by a tall 
partition, and furnished with miniature 
table, sofa, chairs and all requisites, quite 
sufficiently big for the little Countess still to 
use. At last the next door opened into her 
sister's Own room. Here was a _pianino. 
Many choice photographs adorned the walls ; 
in one corner stood a little bedstead, the cur- 
tains draped back French fashion, near it a 
small mahogany toilet-glass, and a bureau 
which enclosed a pretty washing apparatus. 
The whole room seemed on first sight to be 
full of bouquets, beautifully made up, but 
now withered. Rita explained that these 
were all birthday offerings, and showed her 
visitor a plateful of birthday cards which had 
accompanied them, and then did the honours 
of her other treasures, especially those which 
had come off last year’s Christmas tree. 

“We have each a Christmas-tree,” said 
little Gertrude, with eyes sparkling at the 
recollection and anticipation, “and a Christ- 
mas-table too. They are set out in the white 
saloon always, and sometimes they reach to 
the ceiling! and we had seven! Seven trees, 
you know i 

“Ves,” said Rita; “two cousins were 
staying with us, and an aunt, and papa and 
mamma had one too.” 

“Do you each have a Christmas-tree ?” 
asked Gertrude. 

“T used to have a little one for myself,” 
answered Lina; “but we ° 

“‘ But we have one large one for all now,” 
shouted Franz, “and another large one for 
the servants : 











“And I always work something for the 
uncle and aunt,” continued Lina, quietly, 
“and Nurse Minna lays it under the tree.” 

“Oh !” said Gertrude, “ last year I worked 
mamma two mats for her reading-lamps, and 





Rita made papa a pair of slippers. They 
were beautiful, with beads in them, and silk. 
By the time he wants another pair I am ta 
learn to make them.” orig) 

Here the man-servant came to say that 
company was arriving, and that the young 
countesses’ presence was desired by their father. 

“T know,” said Rita, “it is the Count and 
Countess Reichardt. She is so beautiful and 
so rich. Come, you dear little thing,” and 
she took Lulu by the hand; and all the 
children hastened downstairs, and reached 
the terrace just as an open carriage-and-four 
came sweeping up the drive. Count Hems- 
dorf went forward to receive the guests ; the 
jager, a green-and-grey-coated hall-servant, 
hurried to assist them in alighting, and intro- 
ductions followed. Then Countess Hems- 
dorf said :— 

“T think it is time we should join our 
village friends. ‘The children will be looking 
for their cherries and cakes.” 

And so the whole party adjourned to a 
field, where a large crowd of cherry-feasters, 
young and old, were assembled. On long 
trestle-tables a number of large baskets of 
cherries were displayed, fresh gathered, and 
of all kinds—black, white-hearts, sweet and 
sour, the most beautiful being some morrels 
of the finest description, looking like lumps 
of polished cornelian, so red and clear and 
transparent were they. Flanking the baskets 
of fruit were huge platters piled with cakes 
and gingerbread, iced pink and white. The 
tables had been placed by the Count’s ser- 
vants beneath two spreading, shady trees, 
which framed in one of the sweetest pictures 
that could well be seen. In front, a small 
lake, with a little skiff lying idly upon the 
glassy water, which refiected the chateau 
itself; beyond, a peep into a narrow, richly- 
cultivated valley, where a straggling village 
was embedded in cherry orchards, and golden 
barley fields waiting to be cut, with a beau- 
tiful background of forest-clad mountainslopes, 
one spur folding over the other, crossing and 
interlacing endlessly, whilst tiers of many- 
tinted pines rose stiff and erect, their spiky 
tops looking like Christmas tapers, as they 
just caught the rays of the afternoon sun. 

Countess Hemsdorf and the ladies took 
seats about the tables, and the villagers were 
bidden arrange themselves upon the grass in 
wide double circles. Then the gentlemem 
helped the little countesses and their young 
friends to carry round the baskets of luscious 
fruit and dainty cakes, which were distributed 
liberally to all. 
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Contessel Rita was again much féted and 
smiled upon. She was evidently a favourite 
with the people. Taking a beautiful baby 
girl, with violet eyes, long dark lashes, and a 
profusion of light brown hair, from its mother’s 
arms, she dandled and petted it, and by her 
unaffected ways and courteous manners re- 
vealed the secret of her popularity. Lina, 
too, was very pretty in her little attentions 
to those known to her from their own village 
and neighbourhood. 

The Count von Schénheim asked for a 
song, and some one struck up at once the 
*Wacht am Rhein,” which was _ instantly 
heartily joined in by the whole concourse 
of hosts and guests of all ranks and ages. 

The distribution over, and after some talk 
with the various groups, Count Hemsdorf 
suggested that it would be well to pay a visit 
to what was called the Fair. Upon a slope 
of meadow-land not far off could be dis- 
cerned a busy, happy crowd, within a square 
formed of booths of green fir branches. As 
the party from the chateau made their way to 
this spot, Aunt Dorothea caught sight of a 
couple of children—a boy and a girl—draw- 
ing behind them lustily, and with great good- 
will, a large baby-carriage of basket-work. 
Every now and again the boy—as boys 
will—caused it to take a curvette upon the 
narrow field-path, and the Countess wondered 
aloud how the baby within might be faring. 

“The baby is not there, Tante,” said little 
Lina—for it was Olga and Fritz who were 
pulling the carriage, and the baby was Fritz’s 
little sister, the violet-eyed child whom the 
young Contessel had singled out to fondle. 
The mother was not far behind, bringing it 
in her arms to the fair. 

Countess Reichardt asked, ‘‘ Who are the 
little folks? They are a nice little pair. The 
girl especially has an honest, friendly face.” 

And Tante Dorothea explained, ‘“ Her real 
home is with her mother at Biedersheim, on 
the other side of the forest; but she always 
comes creeping back to our village and her 
sister ; for her father, who died subsequently, 
had a long illness while she was an infant, 
and engaged so much of his wife’s attention 
that the child fell entirely to her married 
sister’s care, and she has attached herself to 
her ever since. The boy is her nephew, but as 
old as herself very nearly, and quite her little 
companion and escort on all occasions. Well, 
Olga,” she added, as they came up with the 
two children, “have you had a happy day? 
and you, Fritz, too?” 

“Oh yes, replied the girl for both, and they 














looked with sparkling eyes from the Tante to 
Countess Hemsdorf and back again. “We 
have had all manner of games, and sausage, 
and beer, and butter-rolls m 

“And did you get plenty of cherries and 
cakes ?” asked the Countess Hemsdorf. 

“* Jawohl ; yes, indeed,” now both replied 
together. 

“May I give them some of my money to 
buy something in the fair, Tante ?” whispered 
Lina. 

“Would you like a five groschen piece to 
buy something with?” asked the Countess, 
aloud. 

The little eyes brightened again, but the 
girl said very honestly, opening a tightly- 
clasped palm— 

“We have a groschen and a half between 
us already” 

‘As honest as she looks,’ 
Reichardt to his wife. 

Lina gave them the five groschen piece, 
and an extra groschen to get a sugarstick for 
the baby, which greatly pleased the heart of 
the mother, whg had by this time come up. 

On entering the fair enclosure Lulu clapped 
her tiny hands with delight, and Franz would 
have run wild and lost himself in the crowd 
had not the Count taken him in charge. The 
scene was a gay one. In the booths all sorts 
of bright toys were set forth, amidst rural 
dainties of many kinds, a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of gingerbread and syrups, sweetstuffs 
and sausages, semmeds and butter, black bread 
and curd cheese. 

Tante Dorothea was glad to see that Ida 
and Hans had their father with them. The 
mother could not leave the younger children, 
but he had managed to spare a few hours to 
give these two pleasure, and was just now 
quite engrossed in helping them to choose 
some cheap little toys for those at home. 

She was going to speak to him, but at this 
moment there was a great huzzahing in con- 
sequence of some one having won a prize for 
fleetness of foot in a race. The gentlemen 
had walked forward, and Count Hemsdorf 
was now awarding it. ‘The ladies hastened 
to show themselves. Franz rushed to them 
through the throng, and exclaimed— 

“Oh, do come! They are going to climb 
a pole—oh, so tall. Look, Lina 5 

And Lina looked, and thought she had 
never seen such a thin and tall tree stem. 
It was already swaying perilously, as a young 
ster began its dizzy ascent. 

“Ts it greased, mamma?” asked Rita. 
“T think not, my dear,” said her mother. 
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Nor was it; but it was so smooth and so 
polished by the many attempts at climbing it 
since the morning that it seemed as if the 
achievement must be impossible. However, 
at last a lad did perch himself aloft, and he 
was a sailor. 

There was a band of music, and some of 
the younger folk were dancing, Yella and 
Lisel amongst them, and some were singing. 

But the evening was drawing on, and 
many—if not most—of the country people 
came from a distance, for the hamlets of the 
district were scattered far and wide. Waggons 
and vans were already preparing to wend 
homewards, and Countess Hemsdorf now 
imvited her guests to return to the chateau 
to supper. For a minute or two Franzchen 
seemed to be lost, for he had, after all, 
escaped from the rest of the party. How- 
ever, his uncle found him, and told him he 


should keep him now, and not let him go! 
| Little Lulu fell asleep in Aunt Dorothea’s 


from his side again. 

Supper was served in the dining-hall—a 
pleasant meal of tea and cold meats, wine, 
cakes, and sweetmeats, which wound up with 
bows and hand-shakings, as the dinner had 


done. Then the gentlemen lit cigars, and 
the ladies went off to hat and. cloak them- 
selves and the children. 

Countess Hemsdorf would not hear of the 
little ones walking any more. “Lulu and 
Lina, too,” she said, “looked tired, and the 
carriage is ordered for you,” she added ; and 
on descending to the terrace, the jager an- 
nounced that it was there, and with many 
warm adieux the party separated. 

The long summer daylight was nearly over. 
Overhead the golden pirola trilled his sweet 
evening song. In a glassy pool the frogs 
made many-ringed circlets, as they jumped 
at the weeds and insects; and the deep bell- 
note. of the unken began to make itself heard. 
Here and there a belated dragon-fly still 
poised itself about the wild flowers on the 
banks. ‘Then the sun sank behind the dis- 
tant hills, leaving blood-red lines above the 
horizon, and all grew still. 








arms, and did not wake, even when she was 
transferred to the pony-carriage, which met 


| them half way at the appointed place. 
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Gotpen Hours witH “THE Book.” 


Vill.—-WAITING AND HOPEFUL. 


**T wait for the Lord; my soul doth wait, and in 
His word do I hope.”—Psalm cxxx. 5. 


<4] O believe a word you must be clear | 
4 about two things: Does the| 
speaker know? Is the speaker 
true? To believe a promiser | 
two things more must be clear: 
Can the promiser perform? Will the power 
and goodwill of the promiser abide? Is 








all this true of our God? O with what} 


emphasis all Creation, all Providence, all 
Revelation answers “Yes;” and human 
experience rolling through the ages, gathering 
new millions of testimonies on its onward 
course, thunders back the answering echo, 
like the voice of many waters, “Yes!” The 
saints in heaven take up the cry, which 
sweeps in music across the plains of light, 


| On this ground, then, the invincible, in- 
| violate word of the living God, we may lift 
"| up our cry with confidence. In whatever 
depths of depravity, guilt, and crime ; how- 
ever many fathoms deep in doubt, despon- 
| dency, and despair; in whatsoever lowest 
depths of trouble, privation, distress, and 
| bitterness of grief; whatever density of dark- 
ness, or pitiful plight of helplessness, or gross 
entanglement of mind and mire, we may call 
upon God; may fling our whole bruised and 
helpless, stained and sinful soul upon the 
Word of God, graven in heaven, inscribed in 
His Book and written in the blood of Christ ! 

Then, with the Psalmist, we may wait 
hopefully, expectantly, sure and certain that 
the hour of rescue, the day of deliverance, 
the moment of mercy is at hand! Waiting 
is oft a sorry occupation in this world of 
ours. Human pride, indifference, competition, 








“Yes! Now is come salvation and strength, 
and the kingdom of our God and the power 
of his Christ !” 


fickleness and change make waiting weary 
work. It is otherwise with them who wait 
upon the Lord. Here the act and attitude 
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of waiting becomes itself an enjoyment and a 
means of grace. Here, waiting, instead of 
dwindling into hopelessness by being long 
deferred, brings surer, richer, more bounteous 
reward to the patient continuance which 
makes the asker to take his lodgings on the 
threshold until God opens the door. 

Hark to the Book! “ Though the vision 
tarry, wait for it; it will come, and will not 
tarry.” Strange that! Howcan it tarry and 
not tarry? It tarries according to thy dim, 
uncomprehending view and impatient eye. 
But according to thy God’s all perfect plan 
and prescience, and according to His kind 
design, it shall sof tarry, but shall, at the 
fittest moment, and in the most auspicious 
hour bring its blessing and its boon. 

Don’t harass yourselves about dates. and 
dials, times and seasons, hours and almanacks. 
Do right, believe and trust, pray always and 
not faint, and watt. The very Christ Him- 
self is waiting, waiting, hoping, calm and 
strong, until His Father make his foes his 
footstool. ‘The heathen rage, the kings take 
counsel, the people heave with mad rebellious 
phantasies ; His saints cry from beneath the 
altar, and all creation groaneth and travaileth 
together, but He sitteth waiting,—tarrying 
until His enemies are His footstool. 

“I wait for the Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning.” Who has the 
Psalmist in his mind’s eye? Perhaps the 
watching Levites in the temple, whose work 
it is to keep the sacred altar-flame alight. 
Through the slow hours of darkness they 
have to dwell in the solemn gloom and giant 
shadows of the awful pile, oppressed and de- 
pressed by its still vastness in the void of 
night. How they watch and wait for the 
first grey signs of morn! Perhaps he thought 
of the watchman of the city, up in his tower, 
or patrolling on the ramparts. Through the 
long night, chilled with the night winds, 
sodden with the night dews, weary of gazing 
on the cold, unblinking stars ; how he watches 
for the first glimmer of the dawn above the 
Eastern hills, that he may lay aside his arms, 
rid his shoulders of his irksome task, spread 
his mattress so as to catch the warm sun- 
rays, and sleep! Orhe may have thought of 
the restless, fever-tossed invalid, turning and 
sighing on his sleepless bed—‘“ Would God 
it were morning.” I don’t know whether he 
referred to one, or any, or all of them, but I 
know what he means. 

“ Wait for the Lord, more than they that 
watch for the morning ;” for thy night of sin, 


in which thou art conscious of the absence 
of thy God, needs more than theirs the 
morning He himself shall bring. Because 
thy morning on which HE comes shall be 
brighter and fairer than ever rode upon the 
eastern sky ; because they that watch for the 
morning may watch in vain, for in the night 
may come the shaft of death; but in thy 
waiting on the Lord, even should the swift 
archer come at unawares, thy morning shall 
be the glory of the Saviour, seen face to face. 

Dear friends, wait upon the Lord, wair 
FOR the Lord. It is the happiest, hopefullest 
attitude possible here on earth. Live so that 
you love His appearing ; wait for His coming, 
and say with John, in his Patmos prison, 
‘‘Even so, Lord Jesus, come!” Why the 
beloved dead we mourn for are all qwazting, 
waiting till their change come—‘“‘ wazting for 
the adoption, to wit, the redemption of their 
body.” Hark to the poet’s sweet conceit :— 





** A wind came up out of the sea, 
And said, ‘O, mists, make room for me.’ 
It hailed the ships, and cried, ‘ Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone !” 
It hurried landward, far away, 
Crying, ‘ Awake, for it is day !’ 


It said unto the forest, ‘ Shout ! 
Hang all your leafy banners out.’ 


It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, ‘Oh, bird, awake, and sing.’ 
And o'er the farms, ‘O, Chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow; the day is here.’ 


It whispered to the fields of corn, 
‘ Bow down and hail the coming morn.’ 


It shouted thro’ the belfry tower, 
‘ Awake, O bell, proclaim the hour !’ 


It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, ‘ Not yet! In quiet lie!’” 


PETHUEL. 


IX.—A COMMON MISTAKE CORRECTED. 
‘His commandments are not grievous.” —I John v. 3. 


HAT! “not grievous” ? 

Does not our religion lay heavy 
burdens upon us? Is it not difficult to keep 
its laws, and perilous to break them? Does 
it not expect us to love our enemies, to bless 
them that curse us, to do good to them that 
hate us? Does it not require us when we 
have wronged anyone to make reparation 
and restitution, to forgive such as trespass 





or doubt, or grief, or any other kind of night 
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against us, to be content with what we have 
—albeit we have but little ? 

How say you, then, ‘“‘ His commandments 
are not grievous” ? 

The apostle knew what he was saying. We 
must note, however, that he was speaking to 
the followers—not to the enemies of Christ. 
To the latter, His service—because it clashes 
with some of their present interests and with 
all their corrupt inclinations—means con- 
tinual self-denial, the bearing of a life-long 
cross ; to the former, it is a yoke that is easy, 
a burden that is light. 

God requires nothing that is not reasonable. 
““He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” Justice 
and charity towards men, reverence and 
humility towards God—is not this a-reason- 
able service ? 

Take a few of His commandments, and 
look at them by themselves. Take repent- 
ance. Can anything be more rational than 
that we should be sorry for our offences ? 
that we should cease to do evil and learn to 
do well? Self-denial: The indulgence of an 
unlawful passion may produce a momentary 
gratification, but only at the cost of greater 
subsequent disquiet. Humility: It may 
bring to us the scorn of fools, but the respect 
of all sensible people will more than counter- 
balance this. Even the men of the world, 
wherever they have the power, unwittingly 
take sides with God in bringing about the 
abasement of the proud. Forgiveness: Is 
anything more wretched than the hell which 
anger kindles, and malice and revenge blow 
up into an ever-burning flame? Patience : 
It enables us to endure with calmness what 
would otherwise be intolerable. On _ the 
other hand, impatience can do no good. 
What avails the fretfulness of a farmer? It 
thaws no frost, it cuts short no drought, it 
corks up no rain-bottles. It is a vile and 
violent hand, which is sure to mar and 
mutilate everything it touches. The Sabbath : 
It is a weariness only to the worldling, who 
wishes it was gone that he may “set forth 
wheat.” To the Christian, that is the very 
pearl of days which brings him again to God’s 
holy mountain, and makes him joyful in the 
house of prayer. 

If hate is sweeter than love, revenge than 
kindness, impatience than content; if the 
miser is happier than the philanthropist, the 
drunkard than his sober neighbour, he who 
glories in his shame than he who casts it off, 





he who neglects religion than he who makes. 
it his one thing needful—then God’s com- 
mandments may be grievous. 

But can we keep them? If they require 
impossibilities, they must yet be grievous ; 
and as our powers are impaired by sin, they 
do command what our unassisted strength 
never could accomplish. Nevertheless, His 
grace is sufficient for us, for ‘“ whosoever is 
born of God overcometh the world.” Our 
enemies are strong and many, but our friends: 
are mightier and more numerous. Myriads 
of evil spirits seek our hurt, but millions of 
holy angels seek our good. “Greater is He 
that is in you than he that is in the world.” 
He that is in the world is Satan—very 
powerful, very subtle and malicious, but only 
finite. He that is in us, is the all-merciful, 
all-knowing, omnipotent Spirit of God. 

All this help is conditional. We may 
have it, if we will; and if we will, we may 
reject it. We are to ask for it, to strive, to 
give all diligence, to be co-workers with God; 
but the conditions being complied with, we 
shall be more than conquerors through Him 
who loves us. No; His commandments are 
not grievous. 

** Moreover by them is Thy servant warned: 
and in keeping of them there is great reward.” 
“ Warned ” against many foolish and hurtful 
lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition: “reward” in present happiness 
and security, and hereafter in eternal life. 
The pleasures of religion never clog—we 
never get tired of them. 


‘** Sweet peace she brings wherever she arrives, 
She builds our quiet as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even, 
And opens in each breast a little heaven,” 


“Great peace have they which love Thy 
law: and nothing shall offend them.” And 
as to the life to come, it will more than com- 
pensate any amount of toil, or suffering, or 
self-denial, done or endured for Christ’s 
sake. Who can tell all that is meant by the 
white robe, the palm, the harp, the crown, 
the fulness of joy, the pleasures for evermore, 
the far more exceeding and eternal weight of 


glory ? 
No, no; His commandments are NOT 
grievous! 
PATROBAS. 
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X.—THE RULER’S DAUGHTER. 


‘*My daughter is even now dead : but come and lay 
Thy hand upon her, and she shall live.”-—Matt. ix. 18. 


UR Lord's conduct here was peculiar. 

The minstrels were ejected and the ser- 
vants dismissed, nine Apostles were left in the 
ante-room, and none were permitted to witness 
the miracle but Peter, James, John, and the 
father and mother of the maiden. Why? 
Because the contemplation of so solemn a 
mystery should not be approached but with 
great solemnity. Let us take off our shoes, 
and see this great sight. 

Jairus was a ruler of the synagogue—a 
religious teacher and a magistrate. Ill 
classes have equal need of Christ. Rank 
and riches cannot give peace of conscience, 
ward off the vexations of life, parry the strokes 
of sickness, or purchase a truce with death. 
This ruler came to Jesus on a melancholy 
errand, which—although it gave wings to his 
feet, oppressed his soul like lead. His only 
daughter lay a-dying. 

Being twelve years old, she was just 
blossoming into womanhood. Her mind 
was maturing, her character coming into 
shape, her affections all aglow, her confidence 
yet unchilled ; and very bitter to the parents 
was the thought that their lovely child-com- 
panion was passing from them. She is “ even 
now dead,” said the stricken father, but this 
was only the language of his fears. All he 
knew was that, when he left her side, life was 
ebbing so fast away that she could scarcely 
be living now. 

Leaving the broken-hearted mother to the 
care of the sick-chamber, he hastened to 
Levi’s house, where the great Healer sat with 
publicans and sinners. He “ fell at His feet,” 
he “worshipped Him,” he “besought Him 
greatly,” saying, ‘“‘My daughter is even now 
dead: but come and lay Thy hand upon 
her, and she shall live!” It was an instance 
of astounding faith. ‘The great man believed 
that the carpenter’s son had power over the 
king of terrors, and therefore he humbled 
himself before Him. 

“And Jesus arose and followed him”— 
touched, no doubt, with the peculiarity of 
the case. It is remarkable that of the three 
persons whom He restored from death, this 
girl was an “only” daughter, the youth at 
Nain an “only” son, and Lazarus an “ only” 
brother. So touched is our great High Priest 
with the feeling of our infirmities, so tenderly 
He regards our most sacred domestic ties, so 








perfectly does He know His people in adver- 
sity! Yet, to test the strength of this father’s 
faith, He made no answer. ‘There was en- 
couragement in His going, for was it likely 
that He would go for nothing ?—but rising 
from His seat, He left the house in silence, 
leaving the man’s faith to struggle with what- 
ever difficulties might arise. 

They were no trifling trials that did arise.. 
First, a grievously afflicted woman was healed: 
by stealth, and required to confess it openly. 
This would occupy time—when every moment 
was precious, yet Jairus showed no impatience; 
and the steadfastness of His trust was re- 
membered by Him who reckoned Abraham’s 
faith for righteousness. And, second, this 
interruption on the road occasioned a fatal 
delay ; for while Jesus was still talking to the 
woman, messengers arrived from the mother 
announcing that all was over. Life had fled 
—the light of their happy home had gone 
out for ever ! 

That aged people should drop into the 
grave is as natural as that corn should be 
garnered in its season; but many others die 
Lazarus in mid-life, the widow’s son in 
youth, the ruler’s daughter in childhood, 
David’s son by Bathsheba in his infancy. 





‘*Oh Sir! the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket.” 


“Even so, Father, for so it se ms good in 
Thy sight.” 

“Why troublest thou the Master any 
further?” This was like saying, “ He might 
have dealt with sickness, but who can deal 
with death? He might have fanned life’s 
last spark into a flame, but who can rekindle 
the spark that has gone out ?” 

“ Be not afraid; only believe!” Now, for 
the first time, Jesus opened his lips to Jairus, 
but now it was high time for Him to speak. 
Jairus must have broken down: but Jesus 
saw the danger, and left no room for unbelief 
to enter: “Whatever may have occurred, 
thou hast asked My help, and thou shalt 
have it.” 

The child’s death was unquestioned, for 
the persons hired—according to a silly custom 
of the times, to “make ado”—had begun 
their professional lamentations. With such 
mourners Jesus could have no sympathy. 
Besides, they were lamenting for the dead, 
whereas the maid was sleeping! She had 
not done with life, and death, so soon to be 
overcome, was only a short sleep. But the 





word has a wider meaning, and applies to all 
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who die in the Lord. David on a kingly 
bed, “fell on sleep:” Stephen, battered by 
a shower of stones, also “fell asleep.” 
“Dead !” however, was the cheerless word 
on all tongues, and when Jesus said “ sleep- 
ing” they burst into scornful laughter. Could 
not they—the paid officials, tell the difference 
between death and sleep? Had not the 
breath left the body? Was she not stiff and 
cold ? 

“A scorner seeketh knowledge, and findeth 
it not.” Herod is curious, and shall see no 
miracle; Pilate banters, and shall not be 
answered ; these hireling mourners scoff, and 
shall not remain in the house. They were no 
fit spectators of a mystery which nine Apostles 
were not permitted to see. “He put them 
all out”—using His hands upon them, as 
when he made a whip of small cords, and 
drove the merchants out of the temple. 
Taking the little cold hand in His, Jesus 
uttered the word of power, “and the maid 
arose.” 

“And they were astonished with a great 
astonishment,” which is not wonderful; yet 
only one had been recalled of all the thousand 
millions who had entered the world of spirits. 
Do we think sufficiently of our own astonish- 
ment on the morn of the general resurrection ? 


“ How will it be when kingdoms hear 
The blast that wakes the dead?” 


PATROBAS, 


XI.—-WOUNDING TO HEAL, 


**He woundeth and His hands make whole.”— 


Tob. v. 18. 
66 


O chastening for the present seemeth 

to be joyous, but grievous : never- 
theless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby.” By our afflictions. and disappoint- 
ments God spoils us of something that else 
would have sadly spoiled us. His people 
are apt to hold the world too close to 
them; so he makes it too hot for them, 
and with a sigh or a tear they are compelled 
to let it go. Medicines, as a rule, are not 
toothsome, and generally compel a wry face, 
are often attended also with grave disquiet, 
but they are wholesome for all that. What 
is wanted of physic is, not that it should 
please, but that it should ea’. If the wheat 


had sensation it would rebel against the 
flail, but after all the alarm and commotion 





of the threshing-floor, the corn comes out 
uninjured and free from chaff. The Christian, 
like a ball that rebounds according to the force 
with which it is thrown, shall rise so much 


the higher as affliction casts him down. As 
Matthew Henry quaintly puts it, “sanctified 
afflictions are spiritual promotions ;” and holy 
honours as well as those of knighthood, are 
conferred by a blow of the sword. There is 
many a man who grumbles at the rain, who 
would have but a small loaf if it did not fall ; 
and there is many a Christian who murmurs 
and repines at the dispensations of God’s pro- 
vidence, who but for them would enjoy no 
spiritual food. They say that the pearl which 
glows on the breast of beauty, or shines on a 
monarch’s brow, is the offspring of disease 
within its parent's shell; and many a saint 
owes his fairest graces to the ailments of 
his mortal frame. We call our troubles 
“ weights,” “heavy weights,” and so they 
are ; but a little mechanism, such as a pulley 
and string can make of a weight a lever to 
raise us. Be quite sure that God never sends 
His people a dead weight to crush them, but 
so manipulates it by His love and wisdom 
that it shall lift them, bear them, draw them 
nearer to Himself. 

Martin Luther used to call afflictions the 
theology of Christians, and verily under their 
dispensations the godly have oft the clearest 
and most joyful creed. Joseph’s prison chain 
prepared the way for Pharaoh’s chain of gold. 
Jacob’s pillow of hard stone was the pioneer 
of the angel ladder. Moses was an exile in 
Midian before he became king in Jeshurun ; 
and so on through all the biography of the 
saints of God from that day to this ; correc- 
tion and chastening enter largely into the 
parental and perfecting government of God. 

“He maketh sore,” says Eliphaz, * but He 
bindeth up;” “He woundeth,” but “ His 
hands make whole.” Like the lancet of the 
physician, or the knife of the surgeon, the 
hand of the Lord is painful; but neither 
harmful nor fatal. If he discerns that there 
are inflammatory and ominous symptoms in 
some secret place; if the moral health is 
flaccid and the spiritual pulse is flickering in 
the feebleness which foretokens death, a 
counter-irritant or a searching and astrin- 
gent stimulant may be applied ; or if Satan 
or the world have shot at us, and lodged 
barb of temptation or bullet of lust within 
us, there will be probing and cutting, and I 
know not what — painful processes. all of 
them; but they are applied, conducted, and 
controlled by the Good Physician all the 


























time, and He has “ never lost a case.” He 
maketh sore, very sore; He woundeth deep, | 


very deep at times; but He is the Lord that 
healeth thee, and the healing is crowned by 
the vigour of immortal life. Neither are all) 
the painful dispensations of His providence | 
simply corrective. He pruneth and purgeth| 
even the fruitful that he may bring forth 
more fruit. Often the chastening hand of 
God has substitutionary intention, and by) 
the loss or pain the Christian suffers, his son, | 
daughter, wife, friend, or neighbour receives | 
the salutary good. Nor will the godly mur-| 
mur at this, for life is at its highest worth 
when immortal souls by it are influenced for 
good; and Jesus, the substitute divine, did 
bear all His sore chastisement for us. But 
whatever the cause, and whatever the cha- 
racter, and whatever the end of the chasten- 
ing may be, it is only corrective and cor- 
recting, never destructive, never injurious, 
never unkind. The sore shall be soothed, 
the wound shall be healed; and if the all 
perfect Arbiter of destiny sees wise and good 
to still the pulses and stop the weary wheels 
of life, it shall only be that the heart may 
beat and the wheels may move more freely, 
joyously, perfectly, and harmoniously in the 
land where in reality life begins, and youth 
immortal sits upon the radiant brow! In six 
troubles, yea, seven, in many, nay, @//, He 
will deliver; and from all He will redeem ! 
Hold fast by this unfailing truth, O tried, 
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baffled, sinking one! Hold fast by this, O 
careworn, harassed mortal! bearer of an 
aching heart. Thy afflictions are all under 
control. The most rampant hath the bit 
in his jaws, and the. bridle is held in the 
hand of God. The darkest cloud shall be 
scattered, the fiercest hurricane shall be 
hushed. ‘‘ Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous: but the Lord delivereth him out 
of them all.” 


** There is an Eye that never sleeps 
Beneath the wing of night ; 
There is an Ear that never shuts 

When sink the beams of light. 


There is an Arm that never tires 
When human strength gives way ; 

There is a Love that never fails 
When earthly loves decay. 


That Eye is fixed on seraph throngs, 
That Ear is filled with angel songs, 

That Arm upholds the worlds on high, 
That Love is throned beyond the sky.” 


That Eye, O child of faith, on thee 
Looks down thy tears and grief to see ; 
That Ear, O weary child of care, 
Is bent to catch thy faintest prayer. 


That Arm He reaches down to save 
From every dark o’erwhelming wave ; 

That Love to thee thy God hath given ; 
That love shall bear thee up to heaven, 


PETHUEL. 
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THE SONG OF THE WAVES. 





THE SonG of THE WAVES. 


ey HERE do you come from, tumultuous waves, 

That leap on the shimmering sea ? 

“We have rippled and danced o’er sailors’ graves, 

We have sung low songs in the treasure caves, 
That we never may show to thee. 





“‘ We have laved the bright shores of palm-clad isles, 
Where sigheth the odorous breeze ; 
Where mantled in beauty the landscape smiles, 
And purpling vineyards stretch for miles, 
We have sung to the orange trees.” 


What did you sing, ye jubilant waves, 
In your wild and boisterous glee ? 
When you passed the shores of the land of slaves ? 
Did you wail their sorrows in mournful staves— 
Did you murmur for sympathy ? 


“ We sang of the halls in the wondrous deep 
Where mermaids their revelry hold ; 
Where rubies and pearls in a glittering heap 
Flash light on the waters that over them sweep, 
And gleam on the rafters of gold. 


“‘We sang of the mermaids with heavenly eyes, 
And hair like the light of the sun ; 
Not one of whose band ever sickens or dies, 
But lives in her beauty, a priceless prize, 
That never a mortal hath won. 


“‘ We sang of the Ice Queen, who sitteth in state, 
Till some hero shall come to woo ; 
We have shouted with many a glad playmate, 





And our life is ended, fulfilled our fate, 
By making this music to you.” 





MARK MERVIN, 
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Isaac Newsoxtp’s Leaacy. 


BY THE 


CHAPTER VIII.—MR. SYDNEY WAINWRIGHT 
MAKES INQUIRIES, AND THE HERMIT OF 
BRAMLEY DALE TAKES A TROUT. 


R. SYDNEY WAINWRIGHT, 
or Sydney Wainwright, Esq., 
for this, as he was careful to 
insist, was his proper style and 
title, was a personage of very 

high importance; very high indeed in the 
estimation of at least one of the lieges of the 
land, and that one was himself. He was a 
younger scion of one of the leading county 
families ; his father had been Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the shire, and was likely enough to 
be so again, for the kisses of honour are very 
apt, like kisses of another kind, to go by 
favour ; and “ favour,” in its turn, is very apt 
to go to gold, and the Wainwright family, 
especially the lordly owner of Bramley Chase, 
had gold galore. 

Mr. Sydney was not the eldest, nor the 
wisest, nor the best of old Squire Wainwright’s 
numerous family ; but he was the handsomest 
without a doubt, if you are willing totally to 
ignore the old proverb—handsome is that 
handsome does. His head of bright black 
curled, not curly, hair was quite a source of 
pride to him, and by the aid of “thy incom- 
parable oil, Macassar,” was a source of 
wonderment, envy, or amusement, accord- 
ing to the taste and tendency of each 
observer. His incipient moustache, too, had 
quite a “silken beauty, fair to see,” and gave 
him constant opportunity of displaying by 
turns his small patrician hands, encased in 
lavender kid gloves, for twirling the former 
and wearing out untold pairs of the latter 
occupied no small proportion of his valuable 
time. It would probably have been better 
for him, and for many others, if the rest of it had 
been spent in the same manner; for if half 
the reports concerning him were true the 
intervals were employed in connection with 
adventures ‘and episodes that made havoc of 
his reputation and obtained for him with 
sufficient justice the local sobriquet of “ Wily 
Wainwright.” 

Having given this brief but sufficient 





EDITOR. 


darkened the doorway of the carpenter's 
shop while Isaac Newbold was picking out 
the curliest shavings with Margaret Braith 
waite standing by, the reader will not wonder 
that the young carpenter was anything but 
glad to see him, or that, as I have already 
recorded, there was “a cloud on his brow 
and a flash in his eye” that warned the 
handsome orphan as to the wisdom of an 
instant retreat. 

“Tsay, Newbold,” said the young exquisite, 
with an expletive that shall not degrade my 
pen, “ that’s a superior article and no mistake. 
You don’t mean to say that she belongs to 
old Dan Grimrod’s stock, do you? Why, 
she might be a princess in disguise.” 

Isaac was not too ready with his reply ; 
not only. because he distrusted the inquirer, 
but also because he was still listening to the 
musical yoice of the maiden as she spoke of 





the “good fairy,” and was still looking at the 
glance she gave him as she said it. 

“Yes,” said he at length ; “the young lady 
is a relation of Daniel’s, She has not been 
here long.” 

“Is she going to stay here?” asked Mr. 
Sydney Wainwright, with a wonderful amount 
of interest in his tone. ‘ Why, she'll outshine 
every rural beauty in Bramley Dale!” 

“That’s more than I can say, sir,” said 
Isaac, in answer to the inquiry, and paying no 
attention to the subsequent expression of 
opinion ; and he proceeded at once to send 
his plane skimming along the pine-board 
with a vigour which said as plain as plain 
could be, “ What business, I should like to 
know, is that of yours ?” 

The young gentleman made one or two 
other vain eftorts to secure further informa- 
tion, and then, having attended to the small 
matter of business which brought him there, 
he bore his moustache and his lavender 
gloves away. When he was fairly out of 
sight, honest Isaac relieved his mind by 
saying aloud, 

“Mind what you’re about, or you'll get 
yourself into trouble, as sure as my name’s 
Isaac Newbold.” 

This was said in such an emphatic 
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description of the young gentleman who | tone, accompanied by a succession of such 
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emphatic nods, that if Miss Margaret had seen 
and heard, she would have been left in no 
manner of doubt that, at any rate, one warm 
heart and stout arm would defend the orphan 
in time of need. 

Passing along the High Street of Bramley 
Dale, Mr. Sydney Wainwright happened to 
meet Daniel Grimrod, whose tall, ungainly 
form was bending under the weight of certain 
iron requisites in the wheelwright’s craft. 
Old Crusty, I must say that for him, was an 
eminently consistent man, and was crusty 
to “gentle and simple” both, and_ his 
sarcastic tongue had as little mercy on broad- 
cloth as it had on corduroy. Probably, both 
crustiness and sarcasm had a little sharper 
flavour than usual with regard to the young 
exquisite who gave him quite a smile by way 
of greeting— 

“Good morning, Daniel,” said he, “you 
are heavily weighted this morning.” 

Daniel eyed the slim patrician, his cane, 
moustache, and lavender gloves, and replied — 

Mornin’! Yes, sir. Some folks have to 
be.” 

“ By the way, Grimrod,” said Mr. Sydney, 
turning sharply round when he had passed, 
“who is that handsome little bird you've 
brought us to Bramley Dale?” 

Daniel Grimrod turned back ; and, lifting 
a rough and rusty iron “bush”—as the 
socket of the wheel in which the axle works 
is called—from his shoulder, he offered it to 
the young Adonis. ‘Here, just hold that 
a bit. If I’m to stop and explain I must be 
eased of my load a trifle. Will——?” 

“Oh, no !—ah, never mind, Daniel. You 
can tell me some other time. Good morn- 
ing !”—and so saying, the young gentleman 


who had backed in horror from the rusty 


which gave to Bramley Dale one of its 
greatest attractions. On the middle of the 
bridge he paused, leaned his arm on the 
stone parapet, and watching the silvery 
ripples and fantastic eddies of the clear and 
rapid trout-stream, was soon lost in the “ fond 
fever of his own imaginings.” 

I am not going to follow the workings of 
his mind. I am not sufficiently in love with 
that particular region to desire to explore it ; 
but the while he pondered he was joined by 
a companion whose silent approach he had 
not observed, and was startled out of his 
reverie by the sudden exclamation, “ Look 
there !” 

Turning hastily toward the speaker, young 
Wainwright saw a singular-looking man of 
somewhat solemn, but placid and pleasant 
aspect, whose long, iron-grey hair and beard, 
more grey than iron, indicated that their 
owner was a man of years, and imparted a 
sort of quiet dignity to his appearance which 
compelled respect. He was somewhat oddly 
attired in a loose, plaited tunic which was 
belted around the waist, and which set off to 
much advantage a somewhat burly and stal- 
wart figure, not exactly in keeping with the 
tokens of age I have already described. On 
his head was a Scotch cap, somewhat of the 
Tam o’ Shanter fashion, and in his hand he 
carried a stout, oaken staff, which, despite 
his years, he could evidently handle with 
vigour should need require. A pair of kindly 
and luminous grey eyes were looking at the 
young fellow from beneath a pair of bushy 
eyebrows, and when he saw that he had 
gained the attention of his young companion, 
he pointed to a shoal of minnows who were 





darting about in large numbers in one of the 
clear pools of the stream, and were evidently 


casting which had soiled his glove, beat aj/in a state of much excitement. A large 


hasty retreat. 
“ Ha, ha!” chuckled Daniel to himself, | 


| trout whose beauty spots gleamed in the 


sunshine was poising on its filmy fins; in 


as he hitched his burden a little more|a flash he darted at a minnow marked out 
securely, “a ‘little bird’ in the hand is worth | for a mid-day meal, missed his quarry, and 


two on a ‘bush’—is it, Master Sly? ’Ware | 


wedged himself so tightly between two 











hawk, I say; an’ I say, ‘hawk beware,’ too,| angular boulders around which the water 
my man,” And Daniel strode along beneath | chafed and chattered in silvery commotion, 
his metal burden, with his square chin so set | that all his vain wriggling failed to free him 
that, had Mr. Sydney Wainwright seen and|from the straits into which he had brought 
understood it, he might have saved himself | himself. mee : 
much trouble and pain. “A lesson with a moral in it,” said the 
Still pursuing his homeward way, Mr. | newcomer, in a clear and pleasant voice, “‘the 
Sydney Wainwright—somehow even I who! best laid schemes 0’ ‘ fish’ and men gang 
can do as I like with him, am compelled to/ oft a gley.’ Master trout is very handsome ; 
give him his full name—passed through the but his fine coat won’t open the stocks for 
toll-gate at the foot of a bridge which crossed|him. He thought to dine; he'll make a 
the broad and brawling, but beautiful stream | dinner.” 
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Straightway he made for the end of the bridge, 
climbed the low wall, and by improvising a 
series of stepping-stones, and with a skill that 
told of long practice, speedily reached the 
unlucky trout, gripped him with a firm hand, 
and then held him aloft for the young gentle- 
man to see. 

“ Ha, ha!” said he, “a good four-pounder! 
‘ Many go for wool who come home shorn,’ 
Master Speckleside had designs on Miss 
Minnow. Now,” said he, patting his prize, 
“T’ve designs on him,” and with a meaning 
glance at Mr. Sydney Wainwright, he grasped 
his oaken staff, and by its aid stepped safely 
back to shore again. 

On his return to the centre of the bridge 
he found that the young fellow had gone on 
his way without a word. He smiled quietly, 
as he looked at the receding Squireling and 
then at his finny spoil, and pursued his way 
to Bramley Dale. 

**¢Sermons in stones, books in the running 
brooks,’” said he. ‘I hope the young chap 
will read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
the chapter for this morning’s lesson.” 

With vigorous step the singular angler 
neared the picturesque suburbs of Bramley 
Dale. Arriving at a small wicket gate ina 
thick, tall hedge of holly and hawthorn, he 
whistled in a peculiar manner ; there followed 
a sharp click as of the drawing of a bolt or 
the lifting of a latch, and he passed in, 
through a garden rife with bushes, shrubs, 
and overgrown rose-trees, until he came to a 
large and comfortable cottage, surrounded on 
three sides by a verandah green with pros- 
perous climbers, and redolent with jasmine 
bloom. Entering the cottage by means of 
the tall French window that opened at his 
knowing touch, the tenant of the “ Her- 
mitage,” as the place was called, proceeded 
to place the trout in trustful hands for the 
carrying out of the ‘“ designs” he had hereto- 
fore expressed, 

By-and-by we shall have much more to 
say concerning this singular, if not “great”’ 
unknown,—meanwhile it.must suffice that I 
have introduced to the reader, in propridi 
persona, the hermit of Bramley Dale. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE READER GETS A PEEP 
INTO THE HERMITAGE, AND MARGARET 
BRAITHWAITE GETS A LESSON, 


4 OR some considerable length of time 
the “ Hermitage ” had been without a 
It was a beautiful spot. 


tenant, The old- 





fashioned low-roofed house itself was built 
very much in the fashion of a bungalow, and 
had been fitted up by its original owner with 
every possible convenience and almost re- 
gardless of expense. At the time of which I 
write, it had become thickly covered with ivy, 
with which its very roof was largely invaded ; 
and for all seeming the quaint chimneys 
surmounting the equally quaint gables of the 
dwelling might well have been mere masses 
of vegetation, so thoroughly were they hidden 
by the arborescence with which the whole 
building was enveloped, ‘The neat and 
spacious verandah was the support of, and in 
its turn was lovingly clasped by, an untold 
wealth of jasmine, honeysuckle, guelder roses, 
and the Virginia creeper. The small but 
sufficient grounds and garden by which the 
“ Hermitage” was surrounded aided in the 
completion of as cosy, secluded, and pleasant 
a nook as could well be found. 

And yet for some years the house had 
been without a tenant, and was likely enough 
to have remained in that condition, had not 
the “hermit” I have spoken of discovered 
it and secured it for himself. The fact is that 
like many another old-fashioned, solitary, and 
secluded homestead, it had the reputation 
of being haunted. There was a misty tradi- 
tion to the effect that sad deeds of darkness 
had been committed there, and that irre- 
movable record, in the shape of certain dull, 
dark stains, was upon the floor, to witness 
evermore against some tragic crime. Strange 
sights, too, had been seen, and strange noises 
heard by belated passers-by, and by the 
younkers of Bramley Dale who had on rare 
occasions stolen a fearful peep within its high 
enclosure. 

All this, strange to say, made the singular- 
looking man whom we saw just now in the 
trout-stream more anxious to secure it ; and 
if, as is most likely, this was with a view to 
more perfect privacy, he certainly succeeded 
to his heart’s content. Since his arrival at 
Bramley Dale, the “hermit,” as everybody 
agreed to call him, was the subject of much 
curious but unavailing conversation and in- 
quiry, and the object of much observation on 
those rare occasions when he was seen in the 
High Street of the little town he had honoured 
by making it the place of his abode. 

I am afraid that speculation, as it is apt to 
do, quickly took a turn in his disfavour ; for 
he soon became a “pirate,” a foreign 
criminal, a plotter and other disingenuous 
characters; and the most tender and piti- 





ful set him down as one who had gone 
























demented by reason of the stress of an un- 
certain “something on his conscience,” which 
something was no doubt a very dreadful 
thing indeed. Still it was noted that when- 
ever he did break silence, or in any way 
come in contact with the townsfolk, he was 
kind, courteous; indeed in more cases 
than one or two certain seasonable gifts of 
charity which had mysteriously come to poor 
and needy ones, it was whispered, must have 
come from the “ Hermitage,” for “who on 
earth was there in Bramley Dale who would 
do such things ?” which was not a very high 
certificate in favour of local benevolence. 

So far as anybody could make out, the 
“hermit” lived alone, with the exception of 
one man-servant of singular garb and feature, 
who was variously declared to be a negro, a 
Chinaman, an Indian, and an Irishman who 
had been rescued by the “hermit ” in former 
days from slavery in the neighbourhood of 
Morocco or Timbuctoo! It is quite evident, 
from what I have said, that any information 
concerning either master or man which the 
veracious but strictly imaginative dwellers in 
Bramley Dale may furnish us will be, to say 
the least of it, of an untrustworthy character ; 
and as the “hermit” himself does not at 
present seem inclined to tell anybody who he 
is or where he comes from, or anything else 
that we are curious to know, we must be 
content to wait until either the sequence of 
events, or his own explanation, furnish us 
with the desired information. ‘Everything 
comes to him who can wait,” says an old and 
popular proverb; no doubt it is very en- 
couraging to the young, and very salutary to 
the impatient, but I, who am neither the one 
nor the other, am bound to say that that pro- 
verb requires to be taken with a prodigious 
grain of salt. Still, in this particular case, 
waiting is compulsory, and what must be 
must, 

On the evening of the day on which Mr, 
Sydney Wainwright was favoured with an 
interview with the Solitary, Margaret Braith- 
waite repaired to the cottage in which Isaac 
Newbold resided. It must not be supposed, 
however, that her steps’ were bent in that 
direction with any special regard to his 
absence or presence there. 

Mrs. Newbold had got over her early flurry 
caused by the fair orphan’s advent above the 
horizon of Bramley Dale. Her watchful eye 
and her ear had seen and heard nothing on 
the part of her beloved son to give her either 
discomfort or suspicion. Besides, her natural 
good sense had led her to settle in her own 
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mind that her high-principled, leal-hearted, 
and sensible lad was sure to do what was 
right both to himself and her, and beyond 
that interference was out of her province, and 
she was wisely content that it should be. 

Mrs. Newbold had a warm heart of her 
own, and the story of Margaret’s griefs and 
troubles, of the sorrows that had darkened 
her young life, together with the fact of her 
being an orphan all but friendless, the “ but ” 
representing nothing better in the way of 
sympathy than Old Crusty, had laid strong 
hold on her womanly instincts, her natural 
sympathies and her truly Christian principles. 
The old lady had some doubts, too, as to the 
kind of treatment the lassie was likely to 
receive from ‘Tabitha Crowle, that brisk 
body’s normal attitude towards Daniel Grim- 
rod being all she had to judge from as to her 
probable behaviour to the orphan girl. She 
settled in her own mind that she was likely 
enough to need a friend, and that friend she 
was full willing to be without even a selfish 
thought as to possible consequences coming 
in to mar the womanly charity that prompted 
her. 

Soon after Margaret’s arrival, Mrs. New- 
bold had called at the old carpenter’s house. 
Her kindly face and winsome tones and 
hearty manners took the heart of the girl by 
storm; a simple, honest invitation to the 
cottage with an assurance of a hearty welcome 
whenever she liked to come, was frankly 
accepted and speedily tested ; and since then 
scarcely a week passed in which Margaret 
did not pay a pleasant and profitable visit to 
the cosy cottage just outside Bramley Dale. 
I say “profitable,” for nobody could be long 
in the presence of Isaac Newbold’s mother 
without hearing in quaint and genuine terms 
some of that soundest of all philosophy which 
is based on a clear conception of the teach- 
ings of the best of Books and an experi- 
mental acquaintance with the truths therein 
contained. Her speech was always seasoned 
with salt, and echoing and endorsing, as it 
did, the teachings of her own mother after 
bitter tribulation had brought her to the 
feet of the Great Teacher, it was to Margaret 
Braithwaite as sweet and refreshing as “cold 
water to a thirsty soul.” 

“Come in, dearie,” was Widow Newbold’s 
salutation to her youthful visitor as she led 
her into the little room, half kitchen and 
half sitting-room, where she and her son 
usually spent their evening hours ; “come in, 
dearie ; I was just wishing that you would 








step round a little bit. Isaac’s gone to the 
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Institute. He’s got a class of lads there that 
he teaches to read and think, and I was a 
bit lonely for want of somebody to talk to.” 

“Institute,” quoth Margaret. “He seems 
to go there pretty often now. I am sure he 
works hard enough in the daytime. He 
ought to rest when his day’s work’s done.” 

“Why, you see,” said the widow with 
honest pride in her tone, “they say there’s 
nobody that the lads like so well as my Isaac, 
and Squire Wainwright, that’s the president, 
you know, says he doesn’t know what the 
Institute would do without him, And, 
besides, it’s rare and fine, I always think, to 
feel that you are doing somebody good.” 

“Yes, that it is,” said Margaret emphati- 
cally ; and then she added with a little sigh, 
“T wish I could do good somewhere to some- 
body ; but it seems to me that I haven't got 
a mission, except it be to think and think 
about the past until my heart aches, and 
then to think and think about the future 
until my head aches, and then sigh and 
wonder how it is all going to end.” 

“Why, bless you, dear lassie, that’s just 
the blunder. That’s the way folks make 
their own miseries, and leave other folks’ 
miseries to go on unmended.” 

“What do you mean?” said Margaret, 
lifting her bright black eyes at the widow’s 
words. 

“ Why, grieving about the Past, and dream- 
ing about the Future. The Past is gone, 
and can’t be mended. The Future is in 
God’s hands, and can’t be meddled with. 
But the Present is our own for us to make 
or mar just as we’ve a mind to. Are there 
not twelve hours of the day in which a man 
ought to work? And if it’s five o’clock, is 
it wise to sit thinking about what’s happened 
since one, and wondering what'll happen 
when it’s nine, and all the while the clock 
goes ticking on, and minutes and hours are 
slipping away and never a stroke of work for 
’em to tell of where they’re going to? Have 
you never heard the old saying— 


* Of all good sense the best, I trow, 
Is to put to good use the golden Now ; 
For the golden now is a golden hen, 
And lays‘a gold egg that will bring you ten’ ?” 


“Then that’s where I’m wrong,” said 
Margaret, with frank thoughtfulness, “I do 
live in the Past, and it’s a land of shadows, 
except when I try to creep into the Future, 
and that’s a land of night—” 

“ And the Present, sweet Maggie, is the land 
of day, with the plough in the furrow anda 


lark song up in the blue to help the toil. 
Put your hand to the plough, lassie, and 
don’t look back—nor forward neither, except 
just enough to keep the share straight. 
Thank God, you can look upward all the 
time.” 

“But what am I to do, Mrs. Newbold?” 
inquired Maggie earnestly. 

“Doe the next thynge,’ as the old proverb 


says. Duty always unrolls itself before our 
eyes. I think you’ve encouragement enough 


in the case of Tabitha Crowle; and if your 
uncle Daniel is a harder field to plough, try 
all the harder, and remember Who it is that 
sends softening showers.” 

As Margaret Braithwaite turned her steps 
homeward she cherished a purpose, and 
prayed for the rain. 


CHAPTER X.—DONALD MACLEAN’S FAITH IN 
“ COLLIE-OGNOMY IS VINDICATED ; AND 
SQUIM APPLIES THE ‘QUALITY OF MERCY’ 
TO SOME PURPOSE !” 

66 OU seem to be unco fond o’ dogs, 

Squim,” said Donald MacLean to 
the young and dusky son of the soil; ‘an’ I’m 
boond to say that you hev mair gumption 
than maist o’ your kin, an’ a lang way mair 
sense than the lave. But mind you,” con- 
tinued he, in serious tones, ‘‘a collie-dog 
is a queer ferlie to meddle wi’, an’ would 
choke the life oot o’ the man that comes 
alang as rogue or thief.” 

At this moment the dogs gave voice so 
loudly as to startle the speaker into momen- 
tary alarm, and being always on the alert for 
runaway convicts, bushrangers, and such like 
vermin, Donald’s hand was on his pistol in an 
instant. The dogs ran off at speed in the 
direction of some dense scrub, Donald urged 
his horse to a gallop in the same direction, 
and was followed by Squim, who was well 
named Lithe-o’-limb, so swiftly did he skim 
the ground. 

Suddenly Donald perceived a couple of 
men making their way rapidly along an 
opening in the bush, and with a freedom 
and agility which told alike of much practice 
in that awkward kind of travel, and of an 
exact acquaintance with the less dense and 
difficult features of the scrub. The dogs, 
however, veered off in another direction, and 
plunged into the prickly thicket in another 
place. Donald was strongly inclined to dash 
after the fugitives, but was withheld by two 





considerations. In the first place, he did not 
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know the open places, and he did know that 
a reckless rush might not only be the ruin 
of his horse, but might put him through a 
process of rude (and red) tattooing of a very 
painful kind; and in the second place, his pro- 
found faith in the science of “collie-ognomy ” 
led him to believe that the instincts of Pawky 
and Douce were more to be trusted than his 
own judgment; so he voted with the dogs, 
and Squim having—probably, by a «similar 
process—arrived at the same conclusion, at 
once followed the excited animals into the 
bush. 

In a very few moments the barking of the 
dogs was exchanged for angry and_ then 
excited growls, Confused noises followed as 
of a struggle between animals, human and 
canine; and just as Donald, after dis- 
mounting, had passed within the borders of 
the scrub, he heard a sharp squeal, and in 
his excitement concerning the safety of his 
beloved collies he pulled the trigger of his 
pistol. Just beyond the stretch of scrub a 
certain high, broad breastwork of rock up- 
reared its pine-crowned summit, and _ the 
crack of the pistol produced quite a remark- 
able series of sharp echoes, as if the place 
had been surrounded by pistoleers, who had 
all fired at once. ‘The effect was amusing : 
a loud voice was heard uttering what Donald 
used to call “ Blackie’s ootlandish gibberish,” 
and, in an instant, Squim’s clear voice was 
heard calling, ‘“ Pawkie! Douce! lie down!” 
The dogs could not have been more obedient 
had Donald himself given the word of com- 
mand. Donald MacLean had now come upon 
the scene of action, and this is what he saw. 

Upon the ground lay a rough-looking fellow 
whose ragged and scanty clothing had been 
sadly mauled by the peculiarly stern and 
unyielding character of the growth common 
in Australian bush, and had evidently under- 
gone a further process of deterioration at the 
hands, or rather the teeth, of Douce and 
Pawky. Nor had the valiant pair been con- 
tent to rend his nether garments, for there were 
crimson tokens on him and his habiliments 
which told of contact of a closer kind. On 
either side of him sat a dog, much in the 
attitude of an Egyptian sphinx, but not by 
any means with such an enigmatic expression 
on the face, or in the teeth and tongue, which 
were equally an index of the mind. Close 
by stood three native Australians, and on the 
face of each was an expression of fear almost 
ludicrous in its odd intensity; a fear which 
had paralyzed all efforts either to fight or to 
run away, 











Probably the presence of two such dogs 
might have a little to do with this, but the 
principal and quite sufficient cause of their 
agonized alarm was the pistol fire with its 
multiplied echoes, which to these “ untutored 
savages” was a mysterious something more 
to be feared than “all the curses of all their 
gods.” At the feet of Squim, who stood 
sternly upright with the boomerang of one of 
his dusky captives in his hand, lay a couple 
of sheep which had evidently been but lately 
killed, and which it was equally evident were 
the legitimate property of Richard Braithwaite. 

The appearance of Donald MacLean, the 
tall and sinewy Scotchman, with a stern scowl 
on his face, and the still smoking pistol in 
his hand, convinced the white captive—if he 
required further witness—that he had no 
resource but to submit to his captors and 
take his luck. The aboriginals had another 
access of terror, so palpable and painful that 
our honest Scotchman at once told Squim to 
put them more at ease by an assurance that 
if they remained quiet they would suffer no 
harm. ‘The quality of mercy,” with which 
they, poor wretches, had but small acquaint- 


ance, came to them as a glad surprise, and - 


they proceeded with great alacrity to obey 
orders, and to carry the sheep across the 
ravine to Gumtree Hill. The other captive 
was bidden to follow, Douce and Pawky 
acting as police and marching on either 
side. Donald MacLean mounted his horse 
and, with Squim by his side, followed in the 
rear. 

“TL say, Squim,” said the Scotchman, in a 
low tone, “that white’s a black, an’ it can be 
proved, let pheelosophers say what they like to 
the contrary ; black az’ black till it, or I’m nae 
judge o’ pheesiognomy. D’ye ken him? I 
mean, hae ye seen him afore?” 

Squim nodded an affirmative, and then 
answered in his own peculiar fashion— 

“He been de bush long many while; 
muchee hungry; black man mek ’im eat 
some. Ooramarree; cut sticks; go away; 
lib in de bush.” 

Which being translated meant that the 
prisoner was a convict, had escaped, had 
been fed by the natives, lived in the bush, 
and that it was a long time since he had “cut 
his stick,” to use Squim’s expressive phrase. 

“If white be black man,” Squim continued, 
following up the Scotchman’s first remark, 
“he makee ’tother black man blackerer. He 
tief an’ tell ’em lie! Hoh!” 

As Donald MacLean had often expressed 
his opinion that the rascally outlaws would 
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“corrupt the morals of a “dieigs' dog,” he 
quite coincided with Squim’s remark, having 
no doubt that the dusky tribesmen were 
made all the “blackerer” by their vicious 
influence. 

“That's true as Ailsie Crag, Squim,” said 
Donald, scowling at the captive who was 
trudging between the canine constables with 
a cowed and hang-dog look on his face. 
“But in the name o’ gudeness what can be 
done wi’ the uncanny crittur the noo ?” 

For all answer Squim stretched his right 
arm forward, “took a sight” along it, crooked 
his forefinger, and making a sound not unlike 
the pop of a pistol, dropped both hands to his 
sides and cantered on, as who should say, 
““That’s soon settled !” 

We must not be too hard on Squim for 
recommending this peculiarly drastic method 
of settling the difficulty. It must be remem- 
bered that he is little better than half a 
savage even now, and after all Richard 
Braithwaite’s kindness and Donald Mac- 
Lean’s disinterested efforts to civilize and 
Christianize has still much of the old Adam 
in him in its least desirable and least worthy 
‘shape. Besides, it must not be forgotten 
that our immediate forefathers had no com- 
punction in hanging a man for stealing sheep, 
and that we in these days have those among 
us who are for a little sharp blood-letting 
among Irish, Boers, Zulus, Basutos, and who 
think that the gallows is quite the best use to 
put some of our criminals to. Neither must 
we be too hard on these, for the “noble 
savage” has not by any means given up the 
ghost as a part of the moral and mental con- 
stitution of a great many good Christian people. 

Donald MacLean could not help smiling 
at the naive way in which Squim delivered 
himself of his opinion; but he did not lose| v 
the opportunity of giving the young fellow 
a lesson on mercy and forgiveness that he 
was not likely to forget. 

 Squim,” said he, “‘d’ye ken the day when 
an auld black man, thegither with a young 
gin an’ a wicked little deevil o’ a lad cut the 
throats o’ three young wethers—oot yonder 
awa’ by Paratta Waterhole ?” 

Squim evidently did remember it, and as 
evidently had special cause for so doing. He 
hung his head as he continued his jog-trot 
with his hands on the Scotchman’s saddle, 
and uttered no word. 

Donald MacLean pulled up his horse 
suddenly. 

“Stop, Squim !” quoth he sternly, bringing 
his pistol from his breast. 
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Squim’s s ida open eyes were fixed in 
wonder on his face, or rather on the barrel of 
the pistol so unceremoniously presented to- 
wards him. 

**Oh, Massa Mallakeen! what a matter ! 
You done fo’give dat long many while!” said 
the lad, with no fear in his voice. 


*Squim,” said the stockman, in a firm 
voice, “ you stole those lambs ; I must shoot 
you!” 

“No, Massa Mallakeen!” cried Squim, 
who was beginning to feel uncomfortable, 
and that there was something more in it than 
make believe. 

“ Aweel, laddie, an’ why not, seein’ that 
you were the gueelty pairty ?” inquired Don- 
ald, still in firm tones. 

**Cos—cos—we should be mercy fo’ folks, 
cos Jesus was mercy fo’ us all,” said Squim, 
his eyes gleaming with light born of the con- 
sciousness that that was an argument which 
must have weight with so good a Christian as 
the stockman ; an argument that the swarthy 
scholar had learned at his own hands. 

“ Right,” said the Scotchman, putting back 
the terrible weapon ; “noo, mebbe, you'll just 
review your opeenion o’ the coorse to be 
followed wi’ the unlucky callant atween the 
dogs. Squim, can you repeat the gowden 
rule ?” 

Squim readily gave his own peculiar ver- 
sion of that perfection of human law, and 
having an enlightened conscience and a 
kindly guide to duty, resolved to try what 
he could do in the way of “mercy fo’ folk,” 
and begin the experiment on the three black 
men who had been caught, literally red-handed, 
with their fleecy booty at their feet. 

Arrived at length at the spacious cattle- 
station on Gumtree Hill, the white captive 
was handed over to the keeping of a stalwart 
Irishman, who was told to “lock him up and 
give him something to eat.” 

An’ sure, yer hanner, an’ wouldn’t it be 
better to string him up, an’ save the mate for 
an honest stomach?” said Phelim McGrath, 
from which it will be seen that justice in its 
rudest form was in general favour at Gumtree 
Hill. 

The three native sheep-stealers were given 
in charge to Squim, who, in addition to ful- 
filling his orders to keep them safe, was bent 
on doing a little kindly missioning on his own 
account. 

Donald MacLean, with his usual energy in 
matters pertaining to business, had no sooner 
refreshed himself with a good wash and a 
good dinner, than he proceeded to inspect 
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the stock, and cast what he called his “ sen: | 
nin’ e’e’ all round and all through the place. 


“Gude foresight furthers wark,” he used to| 
say; “an’ if you want your business weel | 
and as his master’s | 
business was Azs business—being an honest | 


done, do’t yoursel :” 


man and not a timeserver—he did it, and 
found the guaranteed reward in it—his own 
prosperity and the blessing of God. 


On his return to the shanty he was greeted | 


by Phelim McGrath and Squim, who were 
both in a state of excitement. 

“ Misther MacLean !” quoth the Irishman, | 
“the murtherin’ spalpeen’s made a big hole in 
the roof |” 


“Weel, weel,” said Donald, “and what | 


then?” 

“Why, then, yer hanner, he’s just put his | 
thievish carcase through it, an’ gone off wid- | 
out lave, takin’ the ‘mate’ in the inside ov} 
im ! 1”? 

Phelim’s dissatisfaction had evidently more | 
to do with the waste of food on such a} 
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ning and vache expression of the fellow’s 
countenance, and his consequent fear that 
bad results might follow. 

He had no time to follow this train of 
thought, however, for Squim had evidently a 
story of some importance to tell. 

“Oh, Massa Mallakeen!” said he, with 
real alarm in his voice, “ big massa be killed ! 


bush gang go break in big house! black man 


» 


say so, soon as dark come ! 


This certainly was serious. Further ques- 


| tioning elicited from the excited Squim, that 


| his resolve to be “mercy fo’ folk” had won 
'the gratitude of the three dusky thieves, who 
| had confessed to a plot to break into Richard 
| Braithwaite’s dwelling ; a plot laid by a gang 
| of bushrangers, and in which they were to be 
| assisted by a band of armed blacks, 

Without a moment’s delay the anxious 
| Scotchman directed Phelim McGrath with 


|a sturdy stockman to ride off at once to 


| Ooramarra, as the homestead was called ; 
‘and he and Squim, accompanied by the 


scoundrel than with his hurried departure, | collie dogs, were soon scudding across the 


and Donald Maclean could not but feel a| 
sort of relief at this solution of the question 
previously put to Squim as to what was to be 
done with him. ‘The relief was modified by 
his clear remembrance of the peculiarly cun- 


undulating plain toward the post of duty and 
of danger; and both dogs and men would 
have to be reckoned with before any harm 
could befall Richard Braithwaite, the well- 
beloved proprietor of Ooramarra Farm. 
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NRY SOUTHGATE, 


CoMPILER oF ‘* MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDs,” ‘*NoBLeE THouGHTS IN NOBLE 
LANGUAGE,” ETC, 


ConJURING.—In a very old copy of a work now 
extant, on necromancy, is the following quaint pas- 
sage :—Question— How to raise a devil? Answer— 
Contradicte your wyffe. 


Corners have always been popular. The chimney 
corner, for instance, is endeared to the heart from the 
earliest to the latest hour of existence. The corner 
cupboard! what stores of sweet things has it contained 
for us in our youth—with what luxuries our shelves 
have groaned in manhood! A snug corner in a will! 
who ever objected to such a thing? A corner ina 
woman’s heart! Once get there, and you may soon 
command the entire domain. A corner in the Temple 
of Fame! arrive at that, and you become immortal. 


Glory, alas! is the rusted mail which hangs as a 
hatchment over the champion’s dim and mouldering 
tomb—is the defaced sculpture of the inscription 
which the ignorant monk can hardly read to the 
enquiring pilgrim—are these sufficient reward for the 
sacrifice of every kindly affection, for a life spent 
miserably that ye may make others miserable? Or is 
there such virtue in the rude rhymes of a wandering 
bard, that domestic love, kindly affection, peace and 
happiness, are so wildly bartered, to become the hero 
of those ballads which vagabond minstrels sing to 
drunken churls over their evening ale ?— Scoét. 


‘‘One LEFT TO TELL THE TRUTH.”—It is re- 
lated of Latimer, that. when he once preached before 
the tyrant Henry VIII., he took a plain, straightforward 
text, and in his sermon assailed those very sins for 
which the monarch was notorious, and he was stung 
to the quick, for truth always finds a response inthe 
worst man’s conscience. He would not bend beneath 


Conceit is usually seen during our first investigation 
after knowledge ; but time and more accurate research 
teach us that not only is our comprehension limited, 
but knowledge itself is so imperfect as not to warrant 
any vanity upon it at all. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds having maintained that wine 
improved conversation, Dr. Johnson replied, “No, 
sir, before dinner men meet with great inequality of 
understanding, and those who are conscious of their 
inferiority, have the modesty not to talk ; when they 
have drank wine, every man feels himself coinfortable 
and loses that modesty, and grows impudent and voci- 
ferous ; but he is not improved, he is only not sensible 
of his defects,” 


HASTE OF YOUTH AND Derays or AGE.—It is 
strange, it is very strange,and scarcely to be accounted 
for, that people advanced in life, and experienced in 
the uncertainty of all life’s things, seem to have a con- 
fidence in the future which the young do not possess. 
They delay, they put off without fear or apprehension : 
they calculate as if with certainty upon the time to 
come : while eager youth, on the contrary, at the very 
name of procrastination, conjures up every difficulty 
and obstacle, every change and chance, not alone 
within the range of probability, but within the reach 
of fate. Perhaps it is, that the old have acquired a 
juster appreciation of all mortal joy ; perhaps it is, 
that the keen edge of anticipation being dulled in 
themselves, they cannot comprehend the impatience 
of others: that knowing how little any earthly grati- 
fication is really worth, they think it but a small matter, 
not meriting much thought, whether the hand of the 
future snatches the desired object from us or not, 
whether the butterfly, enjoyment, be caught by the 


the authority of his God, and he therefore sent for boy that chases it, or escape.—G. P. R. Fames. 


Latimer, and said, ‘ Your life isin jeopardy, if you do 
not recant all you said to-day, when you preach next 


CONTENTMENT.—I knew a man who had health 


Sunday.” The attendant courtiers were all anxious to | and riehes, and several houses, all beautiful and ready 
know the consequence of this, and the chapel was | furnished, and would often trouble himself and family 


crowded. The venerable man took his text, and aftera 


to be removing from one house to another; and being 


pause, began with a soliloquy thus: ‘‘ Now, Hugh Lati- | asked by a friend why he removed so often from one 
mer, bethink thee, thou art in the presence of thy earthly | house to another, replied, ‘‘It was to find content in 


monarch; thy life is in his hands, and if thou doest not 


some of them.” 


But his friend, knowing his temper, 


suit thyself to his fancies, he will bring down thy grey) to!d him, ‘‘If he would find content in any of his 
hairs vith blood to the grave ; but, Hugh Latimer, | houses, he must leave himself behind him ; for content 
bethink thee—thou art in the presence of the King of | will never dwell but in a meek and quiet soul.’’ And 
kings and Lord of lords, who hast told thee, * Fear this may appear, if we read and consider what our 


not them that kill the body, and then can do no 


Saviour says in St. Matthew’s Gospel, for He there 


more; but rather fear Him who can kill both body | says, ‘‘ Blessed be the merciful, for they shall obtain 


and soul, and cast thee into hell for ever!’ Yes, I 


say, Hugh Latimer, fear Him!” 


if possible, enforced it with greater emphasis. 1 
was the consequence? Henry sent for him, and said, 


mercy 
He then went on, | see God. 


and not only repeated what he before advanced, but, | the kingdom of heaven. 
What | for they shall possess the earth.” 
shall not also obtain mercy, and see God, and be com- 


Blessed be the pure in heart, for they shall 

Blessed be the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
And blessed be the meek, 
Not that the meek 


“‘ How durst thou insult thy monarch so?” Latimer | forted, and at last come to the kingdom of heaven ; 
replied, ‘‘ I thought if I were unfaithful to my earthly | but, in the mean time, he, and he only, possesses the 


king, how could I serve the King of kings?” 
king embraced him, exclaiming, “Is there one man 
left bold enough to tell me the truth ?” 


The | earth, as he goes toward that kingdom of heaven, by 
being humble, and cheerful, and content with what his 
good God has allotted him.—/zaak Walton, 
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sleep WITHOUT HEADAC 
INVIGORATES the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM when exhausted. 
GREAT SPECIFIC for 
CHOLE , DYSENTERY, 
ARRHEA. 


—— 


The la basa BOARD of 


HEALTH, London, REPORT that 
it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose 
generally sufficient. 

Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, 
Calcutta, states:—‘‘ TWO DOSES 
COMPLETELY CURED ME of 
DIARRHEA.” 


COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLO- 





DR. = BROWNE'S 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE CH might 


wisi 


Is P TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
1A, GOUT CANCER. 
HACHE, RHEUMATISM. 

MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE of this 


REMEDY has 

UNSCRUPULOUS 1 TMiEATIONS 

GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
GOVERNMENT 


BEARS on 
i Se “the NAME OF THE 


D* og COLLIS BROWNE. 


SOLD in 





Overwhelming medical testimon 
ies each bottle. 
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Sore ere 











only ends in disappointment and 
failure. 
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Diop of 


F MOSYNE rapidly cuts short all 


33, GREAT T DAVENPORT, Wil 





RELIABLE TABLE KNIVES 
AND CARVERS. 


EVERY BLADE STAMPED AND WARRANTED THE 
VERY B iceesee MANUFACTURE, AND HOT-WATER 
PROO ee ee HANDLES, 

jg 12S., 2 r dozen. 
T OR ULERY CARVERS. 
38. Yoo éd., “ey 6d., 10s. 6d. per pair. 
ILLUSTRATED Citanocune (rost-FREE) or CuTLERY, Spoons, 
Forks, Cruet Stranps, &c. 


FRANCIS E. SPILLER, 
71, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, 
5 per cent. Discount off 40/ Purchases and upwards. 


BCONOMICAL 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


THE DAYS OF HIGH PRICES ARE GONE, 


BEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 
Our 10/8 Kid Page Boot, or Side Springs, ‘seat 
Carriage Free receipt of remittance, with size. 
Usual price: for dae Goods, 14/6. 
WILSON & SOW,’ 
ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS, 
79, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, "LONDON. 





THE FRIEND OF ALL! 





These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and acting 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOUR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and as a general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 
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WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisi 
from a. disordered state of the STOMAC 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. r}d., 
2s. gd., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should an eaves occur, enclose 


i, 33 Or 54 oo , according to size, to WOODCOCK, 
Calvert Street, NOR WI CH {fo formerly of 4 oe DD, and they will 
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Pomme adept SUCCESS. —The best andonly > K. 
certain remedy ever discovered for preser : 


, Strand, London, W.C. For Children" sand 
Ladies’ Hair it is most efficacious and urrivalied. 


be sent free by return of post. 





Tailors’ 

Heng bn a lraes ee + Labour Agency, 
iz) INEWINGTON 

CAUSEWAY.. 














Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 
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S. & H. AARRBIS’S 
POLISHING PASTE 


(FOR MEDALS AND GLASS), 


EBONITE 
WATERPROOF 
BLACKING 


For Boots and Shoes, 
Requires no Brushing. 





To be obtained of all Oilmen and Grocers. 





EIGHT." PRIZE“MEDALS. 

















EIGHT: .PRIZE“ MEDALS. 











BLACK LEAD 


CLEAN! NO DUST!! 


— f Common Imitations 

CAUTION, — Beware of om from cheap materials) 

resembling the “‘ DOMB” in shape but NoT IN Quality. These are some- 

times offered because they afford 4 LARGER PROFIT. 

THERE ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK UBAD 
i t. JAMES . urchasers sho 

pong pee fee and ny Trade Mark ‘“‘DOME" appear on 


Pe JAMES&SONS::2s¢.PLYMOUTH,) 
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THE LONDON AND GENERAL 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40; Monthly Subscription, 5s.; Entrance Fee, Is. per Share. 


OFFrICBEHS:-s3ss7, 
Chairman :-—THOMAS 


STRAND, W.C.- 


HUGHES, Es@., Q.C. 


Vice-Presidents :—The Right Hon. the EARL OF LICHFIELD. 


The Hon. H. F. COWPER, M.P. 
FREDERICK HARRISON, Esq. 


VERNON LUSHINGTON, Esa. 
W. EVAN FRANKS, Esq. 


Large or Small Sums received on Deposit, repayable at short notices. Shares may be taken at any time. 
No Back Payments. Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold Security, on reduced terms, viz. :— 
£100 Principal and Interest, repayable in 10 years, £1 3 7 monthly. 

* * ee 1 O10 ss 
I5 , £018 4 
Managing Director: W. R. SELWAY. 
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